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ON THE NATIONAL FRONT 


The Bombay Conference and After 

U. G. RAO 


A fresh attempt to solve the political deadlock was made by a 
conference of leaders in Bmnbay recently. Wll their efforts bear 
fruit? Is there any possibility of Government and the Congress 
revising their respective pcdicies? Attempting these qnestkms, 
though not fully answering them, the author says that we need 
not despedr of the future. 


A USEFUL outcome of the 
storm that raged in the 
political arena recently and 
finally blew over was the con- 
ference of peace-bent leaders 
held in Bombay early last 
month. Meeting in the calm 
that followed the earlier crisis, 
the leaders could concentrate 
on the political deadlock tyith 
greater peace of mind and in 
more leisurely circumstances 
than they had done previously 
at the Delhi Conference. 

At Delhi they had met in an 
atmosphere of anxiety a,nd 
•were mainly concerned with 
the urgent issue of devising 
means to save the fasting 
Mahatma’s life. The wider 
problem of solving the dead- 
lock could not find a place on 
the agenda, because of the 
pressing and all-importont 
character of the immediate 
issue. But in Bombay it was 
different. The leaders had no 
urgent crisis to mind. So they 
could devote all their attention 
to the basic problem of fte 
deadlock and see if somethmg 


could not be done, even at that 
late hour to restore normal 
conditions in the country. 

BRIEF AIMD PRACHCAiL 

The statement that they 
issued at the end of their two 
days’ discussions at Dr. M. R, 
Jayakar’s residence was brief 
and pointed. And the mode of 
proce^re suggested by them 
was eminently practical. The 
statement did not seek to ap- 
portion blame for the deadlock; 
there was no long-winded har- 
angue in it on political ethics; 
no promise of sensational re- 
sults; no demands, no threats. 
It was just a sincere and sane 
appeal to the two main parties 
in the political conflict, the 
Government and the Congress, 
to reconsider their respective 
policies in the light of what had 
happened since that fateful 
August morning, when their 
ways parted, rather too drasti- 
cally. The Conference was fur- 
ther of the opinion that the 
time seemed favourable for the 
opening of negotiations. 
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There was no straight de- 
mand for the release of Gan- 
dhiji as on the pre\aous occa- 
sion. though the Conference ex- 
pressed its conviction that if he 
was set at liberty “he would do 
his best to give guidance and 
assistance in the solution of the 
internal deadlock and that there 
need be no fear of any danger 
to the successful prosecution of 
the war.’’ 

A few of the leaders who had 
opportunities of meeting and 
talking to Gandhiji during the 
fast, had given the Conference 
the hope that a move for recon- 
ciliation at present would bear 
fruit. So the Conference asked 
the Viceroy to let a few of its 
representatives see the jailed 
leader and authoritatively as- 
certain his reactions to recent 
events and explore avenues for 
a reconciliation. This was the 
core of the brief statement 
issued by the Conference. 

WILL GANDHIJI OBUGE? 

At the time of writing, March 
24, it is not possible to say defi- 
nitely whether the Viceroy will 
permit the leaders to contact 
Gandhiji. But there is no rea- 
son why he should not if there 
is any chance of some good 
coming out of the proposed in- 
terview. Is there such a 
chance ? 

To be more plain, is there a 
possibility of Gandhiji recon- 
sidering his attitude ? Mr. Raja- 
gopalachariar, who was one of 
the few leaders privileged to 
see Gandhiji, is hopeful. But 
Government do not seem to 
share this optimism; nor some 
of the leaders who have been 
striving for peace. It is likely 
that, if he is released, he will 
carefully review the occurrences 


since August 9 and condenm 
violence in any form as he has 
already done indirectly. His re- 
lease will certainly act as a 
check on violent disturbances 
in the future. But then will it 
see the end of unconstitutional 
agitation ? Will it remove the 
threat of civil disobedience held 
out by the August resolution of 
the Congress, whose total with- 
drawal Government have al- 
ready demanded ? These are 
some of the embarrassing ques- 
tions which the leaders will 
have to tackle if and when they 
are permitted to see Gandhiji. 

In the first place, it is imlike- 
ly that Gandhiji will take any 
decision without consulting the 
Congress Working Committee. 
This is the first hurdle in the 
path of the peace-seeking lea- 
ders. He will condemn violence, 
he may disapprove of the recent 
disturbances, when all the facts 
are placed before him, but, 
when it comes to reconsidering 
Congress policy, he will certain- 
ly ask for an opportunity 
to ascertain the views of his 
colleagues. What the views of 
his colleagues will be, there is 
as yet no knowing. 

A TICKLISH PROBLEM 

But that need not worry us. 
for, ultimately, it is the 
Mahatma’s voice that will pre- 
vail even though there be 
powerful opposition. So it is 
useful to find out whether he- 
may be in a mood to reconsider 
his attitude, in other words, to 
reconsider the resolution passed 
by the Congress in August last, 
asking Britain to transfer power 
to India and, if the request be 
unheeded, threatening to launch 
a mass movement. As for the 
first part of the resolution, 
which calls for a transfer of 
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power, there is neither any need 
nor possibility of withdrawal. 

It is reaUy the second part 
which presents a ticklish pro- 
blem. the Mahatma be con- 
vinced, in view of all that has 
happened since August, of the 
futility of a mass movement, 
non-violent though it be, at 
this time? Can he be brought 
round to the view that the 
wisest course to follow now is 
to bring about unity in the 
country and rally all sections of 
the people and all parties be- 
hind the Congress demand for 
transfer of power and thus 
make India’s claim to full free- 
dom irresistible? 

Before answering these ques- 
tions, let us examine a few re- 
levant facts. It is undeniable 
that the movement which fol- 
lowed the arrest of Congress 
leaders has petered out. It was 
just an impulsive mass uprising, 
ill-organised and misguided, 
which could not have hoped for 
a better end. The painful fact 
is that it has not only failed 
to achieve anything substantial, 
but. on the contrary, has done 
some harm to public morale. 
The disturbances have exhaust- 
ed the country and, lowered the 
vitality of public agitation. The 
people are to-day in a helpless 
and demoralised state. In the 


circumstances, it is next to im- 
possible to launch a new move- 
ment and keep it going, even 
though sponsored by the Con- 
gress. Until the nation recoups 
its powers of resistance, and 
that may take a few years, the 
only activity that the Congress 
can indulge in is constitutional 
agitation. In the light of these 
facts, does not the Congress 
threat of civil disobedience lose 
much of its force? 

TWO COURSES OPEN 

There are, of course, two 
paths open to the Congress 
leaders. They can stick on to 
their present policy and their 
now ineffective threat, cling to 
their prisons and keep up their 
prestige. Or they can squarely 
face the realities, drop the idea 
of a mass campaign for the 
time being, come out of jail and 
prepare the people for taking 
power as soon, as possible by 
bringing about imity and forg- 
ing a truly national demand for 
freedom. 

One is the path of barren 
prestige and smug inaction. The 
other is the path of hard reality 
and patient endeavour. 

Which of these will Gandhiji 
choose? If his past life is any 
indication, then we need not 
despair of the future. 


an lold man with a lurid past lay very ill, and to him the Baptist 
^ minister enquired if he should read him a chapter of the Bible. 

The O. M. assenting, the minister puts to him the story of the Pro- 
digal Son. 

O. M. asked to hear it again, and begs the parson to come a little 
nearer. This done, the O.M. requested a third dose, but the parson cried 
off. 

On returning a day or two later the same thing occurred, the O. M, 
being very precise about the minister sitting close to him. After again a 
second readiing the minister began to get suspicious, and asked the O. M. 
for an explanation. “Well you see, sir,” said the O.M., “it’s like this, for 
one who’s not tasted a drop of whisky for two months your breath is so. 
refreshing.” 



Who wiD lead us into the Promised 
Land after the War? 

Prospect for Cripps 

FROOM TYUEat 

Condensed from "Cripps: a Portrait and a Prospect” (Harrap, 

London). 


T hat worW which we knew 
in the uneasy truce be- 
tween two wars, that makeshift 
world, fluctuating and insecure 
— a world of unplanned plenty 
and unprevented poverty, of 
l^ms and depressions, quick 
enrichment and unemployment 
— ^is gone for ever. The old 
order, which was really no 
order at all. changeth, yielding 
place to — ^what ? 

We should be unwise to de- 
vote too much thought to de- 
tails of the post-war worid or 
to think in terms of so-rnany- 
year plans. For a long time 
after the last “All clear" has 
sounded around the world the 
demolition and clearance par- 
ties will be busily engaged, and 
the forces of first-aid. For 
Europe will be a continent of 
confusion and chaos and there 
must be rehabilitation before 
reconstruction. When the en- 
slaved peoples have been treed 
they must be fed. First the 
vitality of all the peoples must 
be revived, the normal pulsa- 
tions of human living restored, 
codes of common iustice re-esta- 
blished. That process of pnysi- 
cal and social rehabilitation will 
take some time. 

Then will come the time of 
danger. The peoples, revitaliz- 
ed. will look for bold leadership. 
They will be in a mingled mood 



of despair and determination. 
In Britain, no less than in the 
more ^litically temperamental 
countries, there will be a deep 
passion of disillusionment with 
all past orders, and all past 
panaceas, too. There will be 
disillusion with capitalism, be- 
cause It will have been realized 
that periodical prosperity for all 
classes, which democratic capi- 
talism was able to provide, is 
not enough. Capitalism was a 
phase in the political and econo- 
naic development of human so- 
ciety, and it was not a bad 
phase _ after the Nonconformist 
Conscience had got to work on 
it and introduced labour legis- 
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lation and social refoms; but 
capitalism failed to give secu- 
rity, and although it was demo- 
cratic it never gave men true 
freedom, of which security is 
the fundamental. And demo- 
cratic capitalism proved inade- 
quate when the world entered 
into crisis. With the outbreak 
of war it becaime urgently 
necessary for the State to take 
over the direction of capital and 
labour, and State direction of 
industry and commerce has 
come to stay. 

But it does not follow that 
Socialism or Commimism is the 
inevitable next phase. Socialism 
is suspect, even by the working 
class, of being another form of 
dictatorship which may give 
economic freedom but would 
restrict the civic liberties and 
would merely substitute one 
boss-system for another. 

To what ism, then, will the 
despairing masses turn? Not to 
Fascism, for that is “the evil 
thing” which we went to war to 
destroy. Capitalism, Socialism 
or Communism, Fascism — ^there 
are no other isms left, and that 
will be a splendid thing. For 
having been driven beyond the 
isms, having despaired of set 
plans and realized the snare of 
short cuts, we may begin to 
plan by easy stages a free, pro- 
gressive State, adaptable and 
capable of continual variation 
and improvement. 

For this era of enlightened 
experimentation we shall need 
a leader of exceptional ability 
and adaptability. He must be a 
man who has long ago freed his 
mind from party dogmas. He 
mu.st be a man who regards the 
unity of all progfressive-minded 
people as the prime essential of 
a new and enlightened order. 


He must be a man who is pre- 
pared to seek a synthesis of 
systems and policies, to effect a 
cumulative compromise. Above 
all. he must be a man with a 
great love of the common peo- 
ple and an intense desire for the 
betterment of mankind, a man 
with an urgent sense of purpose 
and the courage and energy to 
pursue it indomitably. 

And it would seem that the 
only man among British war 
leaders who is qusilified for that 
supreme task of peace is Staf- 
ford Cripps. 

He is a leader of exceptional 
ability. He is a man who long 
ago freed his mind from party 
dogmas. He is a man who 
throughout his whole political 
life has been in quest of unity. 
As far back as his Socialist Lea- 
gue days Cripps wrote, long 
as we are assured of a unity in 
determination to reach the 
same objective, there must be 
an infinity of give-and-take in 
deciding upon the precise se- 
quence and nature of the steps.” 
In his farewell broadcast to the 
Indian people he uttered a state- 
ment which gained little notice 
at the time. He said, “Inspira- 
tion and leadership are not to 
be found in forms or conven- 
tions; they will be demonstrat- 
ed by combined purpose and 
unity of action.” That utter- 
ance heis the authentic ring of 
the enlightened politics of the 
future. 

to the post-war world the 
unity theme which has formed 
the main motive of Cripps’s 
political progress will be given 
full pay. 

We are all enslaved peoples 
and shall continue to be so as 
long as there is war or the fear 
of it. But beyond the present 
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durance lies the final deliver- 
ance, the larger liberty of a 
world “for ever free from the 
age-long fear and tragedy of 
poverty and of war.” Whether 
or not we shall attain it will 
depend upon ourselves, and 
particularly upon our choice of 
leaders. If we pave the way to 
yet another hell with pious re- 
solutions and commit the mor- 
tal perjury of paying lip-service 
to truth, then this is indeed the 
twilight of civilization and only 


gross darkness lies ahead. But 
if we can emerge into a world 
of co-operative unity, in which 
the best features of past orders 
are joined to synthesize the 
claims of the community with 
the essential freedoms of every 
individual within it, the light 
that is coming will not be yet 
another morning of false pro- 
mise. 

But into that larger liberty 
we must be led, and if not by 
Cripps, by whom ? 


T he raw recruit had been caught once or twice on sentry-go. He was 
not swallowing any more bogus answers. 

‘Halt, who goes there?’ he was suddenly compelled to call. 

‘Major Moses,’ was the reply. 

‘Keep your Aaron,’ the recruit retorted. ‘Advance and give the ten 
commandments.’ 


E ARNEST] old lady to young man milking a cow; ‘And why aren’t 
you at the front, young man?’ 

‘Because, mum, there ain’t no milk that end.’ 


W HAT started the scandal in the highly genteel suburb was the inno- 
cent telegram, “Laid up with a chill.” The mischief was caused by 
the telegraphist who made the last word “child.” 


w 


'FE, departing for week-end: ‘Oh, and if you should 
shirt, dear, I put it on the clothes horse/ 

Husjand: ‘Good, what odds did you get?’ 


want a clean 


^ 4 N after-dinner speech/ said the chairman, ‘should be like a lady's 

skirt. Long enough to cover everything, but short enough to be 
interesting/ 


except the ass/ retorted a passenger, ‘step right in/ 



'*‘For national freedom, we are ready 
to fight and we will fight.” 


Turkey Will Never Join the Axis 



HENRY J. TAYLOR 


1 HAVE just returned by air 
from Turkey — ^where I found 
better news for the United 
Nations than anywhere else in 
Europe. I learned that there is 
no possibility of the Turks 
‘‘joining the Axis.’' Turkey will 
either stay out of the war, as 
she wishes to do, or she will 
fight the Germans. 

The reasons are basic. The 
Turks, especially the present 
government, know the Germans 
only too well.. President Ismet 
Inonu. Prime Minister Shukru 
Saradjoglu, and Marshal Fevzi 
Chakmak, the Turkish Chief of 
Staff, disciples of the great 
Kemal Ataturk, all witnessed 
the disastrous treatment of 
Turkey by Germany in World 
War I. They are steeped in the 
Ataturk tradition of distrust — 
“Beware these strange Ger- 
mans,” he warned. It is a 
national attitude. In Ankara it 
comes to you in government 
offices, in army barracks, in em- 
bassies and banking houses, and 
from the man in the street. 
Turks simply do not like Ger- 
mans. 

Nazi Ambassador Franz von 
Papen, now 63, remains a 
colourful. even glamorous 
figure. He is little like a spry, 
though aging, movie star who 
still makes personal appear- 
ances but no longer gets any 


important roles. Immaculately 
dressed, suave and smiling, von 
Papan moves about Ankara 
with the full equipage of a Nazi 
nabob — shining black limousi- 
nes with the swastika flag flut- 
tering on the fender; military 
and naval aides, done up in 
quantities of gold braid, salut- 
ing and clicking their boots 
wherever he goes. 

He had an important job to 
do during the period of the Ger- 
man-Russian Non - aggression 
Pact. Behind Russia's back, his 
assignment from Hitler was to 
get a German-Turkish Alliance 
which would exclude Russia 
from the Dardanelles under a 
Nazi guarantee. He failed to get 
it. Then, when Hitler attacked 
Stalin, making England Rus- 
sia’s ally, as she was already 
the ally of Turkey, von Papen's 
assignment became impossible. 

The Ambassador remains a 
shrewd, wily, dangerous man 
wherever he is — ruthless, clever, 
and unreservedly ambitious. But 
to-day the Turks look upon him 
as the plush and polished ad- 
vance agent of an army that 
may some day attack. It is not 
a role to make anyone the toast 
of the town. 

On the economic front, too. 
the Germans have had difficul- 
ties. A grandiose trade treaty 
was concluded at Ankara in the 
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autumn of 1941 by their ace 
manipulator, Dr. Kaii Qodius. 
Sign^ with much fanfare, the 
pact created considerable alarm 
among the free nations. It pro- 
vided for the exchange of goods 
valued at 45,000,000 Turitish 
pounds. The Germans agreed 
to buy foods, tobacco, copper, 
grain and tanning materials, 
while Turkey was to receive 
machinery, planes, tanks, anti- 
tank guns and extremely neces- 
sary spare parts for German 
equipment already installed. 

There has been hardly a drop 
of performance in this German 
bucket of promises. And the 
stalwart Turks will not export 
their materials to Germany 
until they receive the imports. 
The Nazis offer endless expla- 
nations for their nonperform- 
ance, but the result still stands. 
Before World War 11, Germany 
controlled more than 60 per 
cent, of Turkey’s foreign trade; 
to-day it is less than 15 per 
cent. 

Under the impetus of the 
Lease-Lend programme and the 
mounting good will generated 
by the American Ambassador 
Lawrence A. Steinhardt, the 
United States and Great Britain 
have been quick to turn 
the German economic difficul- 
ties to advantage. American 
goods, of higher quality than 
the Na:is ever supplied, are 
reaching Turkey both overland 
and by sea. We buy all the cop- 
per Turkey naines, and all the 
chrome she can produce 

The overall effect of wartime 
mal-adjustments on Turkey’s 
internal economy has been ex- 
tremely severe. The cost of liv- 
ing has advanced 180 per cent, 
since the beginning of the war. 
70 per cent, in the last year 
alone. Turkey used to export 
wheat, but her farmers are all 


in the army and now bread, 
made from a mixture of dif- 
ferent cereals, is rationed. The 
price of wheat and of eggs has 
tiipled, beef has doubled in 
cost in the last eight months. 
And the end is not yet 

The Turkish Air Force re- 
cently sent a mission to Berlin 
to get important replacement 
parts for some planes purchas- 
ed from Germany — ^Messerscb- 
mitt 109’s. Heinkel Ill’s, and a 
numbei* of Domiers. By neces- 
sity or policy, the Nazis said 
no. The Turks left Berlin 
empty-handed and exceedingly 
annoyed. 

Air Commodore Robert 
George, British Air Attache, 
got wind of this and offered to 
supply the needed parts. Cables 
went out from the Embassy. 
Within 30 days the British sent 
the needed parts: assembled 
from planes shot down by the 
R.A.P., and from German 
planes found hidden in Syria 
when it was occupied. 

Turkey has only about 240 
f'>st-line planes and some 400 
others. This sounds like a pitiful 
air force, but we Americans are 
prone to forget that Turkey is 
England’s formal military ally. 
Under this alliance the British 
have now built magnificent air- 
fields throughout Turkey. As 
the (iermans well know, the 
Middle East Command, under 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder, is all set to move into 
Turkey — and will do so in a 
minute if the call comes. 

The Turits are tough, Law- 
rence of Arabia cal^ them 
“the greatest natural fighters 
in the world.’’ They have a fine 
war spirit. They have 750.000 
regulars now concentrated op- 
pntite Batum in Asia Minor. 
Tl.e Turks mo'^ ed them there 
frcm the Bulgarian border — 
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700 miles — ^when the Germans 
s'.brted south in the Caucasus. 
These are good troops, well 
trained, well led. There are also 
150,000 trained and effective 
guerillas. The Turks need more 
British and American artillery, 
but what they have is good. 
They are weak on tanks, but 
don’t need them so badly in 
their mountainous terrain. 

In the final showdown, would 
Turkey come to terms as an 
alternative to bloodshed? Or 
would Turkey fight? This was 
the question I flew from New 
York to Ankara to ask Prime 
Minister Shukru Saradjoglu. 

He received me in his office 
on the second floor of the Pre- 
sidency, a modernistic, impos- 
ing building cot3imanding a 
sweeping view of the lovely 
Anatolian hills. Shukru Sarad- 
joglu is 50, a short, stocky man 
with keen brown eyes and a 
pleasing manner. He makes you 
feel that whatever you are say- 
ing has his full attention. 

Saradjoglu emerged on the 
world scene in 1939 when, as 
Foreign Minister, he was called 
to Moscow to see Molotov. He 
told me he was kept waiting 
two weeks in Moscow before he 
was received. This was, of 
course, not just carelessness. 
The Turks at home were furious. 
Their newspapers screeched for 
Saradjoglu to come back. But 
he said nothing, publicly or to 
his government. He just stayed 
in Moscow, smiled, waited. 

■When Molotov fcally receiv- 
ed him, another man might 
well have been frightened and 
useless, for Molotov hinted at 
certain demands. Saradjoglu 
skilfully kept them from be- 
coming demands, never let 
them jell into official matters 
that would require an answer 


from his government. It was a 
stateemanlike operation. 

Then Saradjoglu saw Stalin. 
In this first meeting Stalin him- 
self set the tone of the relations 
which are so valuable for aU 
the United Nations to-day. 

“I want to disabuse you,” 
said Stalin in substance, “of 
any fears of Russian demands.” 

“We received no demands,” 
replied Saradjoglu, “and we 
have no fears.’’ Turkeys emis- 
sary knew his business. 

Now it was as Prime Minister 
that Saradjoglu. Ataturk’s fiery 
disciple, spoke to me for his 
ancient country and its place in 
the modem world: 

“National independence, at 
whatever cost, is the keystone 
of Turkish policy,” he told me. 
“There will be no change in 
this aim. 

"For those who live a great 
distance away it is difficult to 
realize the terrible problems 
confronting us. Our home in- 
dustry, which we have tried so 
hard to develop since the found- 
ing of the New 'Turkey, has 
suffered grievously from the 
mobilization of nearly 15 per 
cent, of our entire m^e popu- 
lation. International commerce, 
on which we formerly depend- 
ed, has been disrupt^. It is 
difficult for this coimtry to 
maintain itself and survive. We 
are faced by great armies and 
great imcertainties. 

“But we are ready, and we 
will fight. In this melee, we 
pledge ourselves to freedom, 
and to this we dedicate our 
lives as free Turks. Any ap- 
praisal of Turkey’s future 
action which ignores this ig- 
nores the fundamental of Turk- 
ish devotion and Turidsh hon- 
our.” 

(The American Mercury.) 



★★★★★ 


HUMOUR 


He was an ardent slum-worker and he was determined 
to find out exactly what it felt like. 

So he slept after the fashion of other amateurs — for 
a night only — in a common lodging house. 

Next day he knew what it felt like, and full of sym- 
pathy for other sufferers, and replete with anger against 
the proprietor, he went to the latter and said: “Sir, I had 
a bed in your lodging house last night, lor which I paid 
lourpence, and now I’m all covered with lice!” 

“Well,” nonchalantly replied mine host, “and what 
the ’ell do you expect for fourpence. Silkworms?” 


“Mind what I tell you,” solemnly remarked Bjones 
to Flooterpush, as they prated on the ste})s of the club; 
“back Most Beautiful; it’s good.” 

Flooterpush’s memory is like a sieve, and it was not 
improved by deep draughts partaken of at the club; ])ut 
he w’as determined not to miss anything, so all the way 
home he kept on repeating, “Most Beautiful. Most Beauti- 
ful.” 

He went on like this even when he reached home, and 
was engaged in embracing his loving little wife. In the 
morning, however, he vainly searched his confused brain 
lor the treasured information. 

Sitting up in bed, and pressing his palms to his 
throbbing temples, he muttered, “Old Bjones told me 
something last night, but blowed if I can think of it now.” 

“Was it something you kept on repeating in bed Iasi 
night? asked Mrs. F. “That’s it.” cried Flooterpush, 
eagerly, 

“Then perhaps if you look at me.” said the little 
woman, turning a flushed and beaming face upon him, 
“you’ll remember it.” 

‘Oh, 1 know now,” muttered Flooterpush, sinking 
back on his pillow. “It was Ugly Duckling.” 


The teacher was waiting moral precepts on the black- 
board, such as “Don’t leave lighted matches about. Re- 
member the Fire of London.” 

Now boys,” she said, “can you write something else 
as imirh like that as possible?” 

u , remember the flood.” was the bad school- 

boy's brilliant effort. 

★ ★ * 

Mr. Valvefour: Come in and tell me what you think 
Of my loud-speaker. 

’ove to. old man, but I pro- 
mised faithfully to meet mine at seven sharp. 


The mystery surrounding' the perso- 
nalities closest to the Fuehrer at 
the front is here dispelled. 

Hitlers Headquarters 

Condensed from ^^Die Weltwoc he^\ Zurich, 


A fter Napoleon’s downfall, 

Europe was deluged with 
memoirs; ladie: i-wniting, ca- 
binet ministers and I'i* .:eys had 
the time of their lives telling 
strange, sometimes dubious, 
stories of the happenings at the 
Emperor s H.Q. After this war 
we shall probably get the sami‘ 
plethora of real or imaginary 
recollections. We shall learn 
what took place at Hitler’s H.Q, 
at the time the German attack 
on Moscow was stopped; we 
shall read what yras said during 
the decisive and desperate hours 
in the winter of 19-11-42, when, 
as Hitler himself admitted in 
one of his speeches, the Ger- 
man forces in Russia were 
threatened with disaster*. To- 
day, of course, these things can 
only be guessed at. Hitler’s H.Q. 
has been veiled in mysterv ever 
since the beginning of the Se- 
cond German war. All we can d. • 
is to note the names of the prin- 
cipal actors in the play and des- 
cribe the scenery, and even that 
is not easy. The Axis Powers 
do their best to keep secret the 
names of the men who are in 
daily touch with the Fuehrer. 
And the names of the men who 
form the circle closest to him 
are treated as a special kind of 
mystery. 

Nevertheless, names do crop 
up. There are too many visitors 
to Hitler’s H.Q. who know, and 
the secret leaks out. Although 
the German press never men- 



tions the names of the most pro- 
minent men at Hilter s H.Q. and 
no facts may he printed about 
the most important of them — 
Hitler’s closest strategic ad- 
viser, General Jodi — the Ger- 
man public has somefiow 
managed to learn an apprecia- 
ble amount about them- It also 
knows that the Fuehrer’s H.Q. 
can be transported in a day’s 
time from one part of the end- 
less Russian front to another. 
Hitler’s H.Q. was for a time 
close to Smolensk. After the 
Russians had recaptured 
Mojaisk during the most criti- 
cal moments of the Russian 
winter offensive of 1941-42, the 
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H.Q. had to be transferred ra- 
pidly behind the lines to the 
environs of Minsk, Where Hit- 
ler's H.Q. was during the siege 
of Stalingrad remains shrouded 
in mystery, although some peo- 
ple pretend to know that it was 
near Kiev. 

Excluding the bodyguard ot 
Black Guards commanded by 
Standard - Leader Rattenhuber 
and his subordinate, Schale, 
about fifty men are attached to 
Hitler’s H.Q. In addition to 
these there is a staff of about 
200 pioneers, ready to build up 
new H.Q. whenever this be- 
comes necessary; there are also 
a big kitchen staff, a technical 
staff (the mobile cinema com- 
plement numbers 18 men), and 
the wireless operators. Every 
one of these men, before being 
accepted, was tested as to his 
absolute reliability and loyalty 
to the Fuehrer. Even so, the 
staff is changed every three 
months. This is done to prevent 
anyone remaining at H.Q. long 
enough to gain inside inform- 
ation which might be of use to 
the enemies of the Third Reich. 
Since Hess flew to England, 
Hitler’s personal staff has also 
known several changes. The 
office of “representative of the 
Fuehrer-” has remained vacant 
and has been replaced by the 
Reich deitung of the Black 
Guards. Hess has been replaced 
by Himmler and his substitutes, 
Huber, Nebe and Wolf, who act 
for him when he is not at H.Q. 
It is very probable that these 
men play a more important role 
than their departed predecessor 
did. There are rumours declar- 
ing that Himmler’s staff has 
become very nearly autonom- 
ous. But it is impossible to esta- 


Wish whether or not it is really 
entitled to make its own deci- 
sions in the name of the highest 
authority in the land, just as it 
is impossiWe to say whether 
the military and the Gestapo 
commanders are working with 
or against each other. 

Apart from these changes, 
Hitler’s personal staff has re- 
mained more or less the same. 
His permanent companion and 
closest friend is still the former 
tennis champion, Storm-Troop- 
Leader Bruckner. Black-Guard- 
Leader Schaub, who was al- 
ways in Hitler’s company at the 
Reichs-OfBce or on the Salzberg, 
has also remained with the 
Fuehrer during the whole Rus- 
sian campaign. The same holds 
good for Hitler’s chauffeur, 
Storm-Troop-Leader Kempka, 
as well as for the pilot who used 
to fly Hitler’s ’plane before the 
war, Flying-Officer Bauer. In 
addition to Hitler’s two physi- 
cians, Dr. Brandt and Professor 
Morell, two specialists on epide- 
mics have been attached to H.Q. 
They have to guard the Fuehrer 
against typhus, a difficult job 
when one considers how many 
people visit the H.Q. 

There are only two women at 
the H.Q., two secretaries, Gerda 
Davanowsky and Christa 
Schroeder. But they are hard- 
ly ever called into Hitler’s tent 
to take personal dictation, the 
Fuehrer preferring to use the 
dictaphone. Major-General Sch- 
mundt. Lieutenant von Below, 
and Lieutenant Engel also be- 
long to Hitler’s personal staff. 
Schmundt was a pupil and col- 
laborator of General Fritsch, 
who fell at Warsaw and whose 
rather negative feelings towards 
National Socialism were well 
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known. In contrast, Schmundt 
is a fervent Nazi, and Hitler is 
said to talk over with him his 
strategfic ideas before they take 
mature shape and are submit- 
ted to the real military statf 
which represents the army at 
Hitler’s H.Q. This staff is form- 
ed by Field Marshal Keitel, Ma- 
jor von Vormann and Major 
Klostermann, Commander vun 
P*uttkammer (a naval expert), 
and General of the Luftwaffe, 
Bodenschatz (an air expert). 
But the most important of all. 
Hitler’s right hand, is the mys- 
terious CJeneral Jodi, also a 
former pupil of Pritsch and the 
real eminence grise of the Fueh- 
rer’s H.Q. B^ide the military 
staff there is a political stall, 
consisting of Ribbentrop, Lam- 
mer, and Secretary-of-Legation 
Hewel. 

Major Stach is the man who 
keeps Hitler in touch with the 
outside world; his 60 subordi- 
nates work in the telegraph and 
telephone offices. Tliere are 
about 2,000 phone connexions 
to be made daily, and about 
1,500 to 1,700 telegrams are 
transcribed. The major has the 
difficult task of sorting and cor- 
relating all reports— many of 
them contradictory — and sub- 
mitting them to Hitler. 

It is not certain whether the 


orders in the Riissian campaign 
emanated immediately from 
Hitler and his close collabora- 
tors. But it is known that, be- 
sides General Jodi, Major-(3ene- 
ral Franz Haider was looked 
upon as one of the leaders of all 
German operations; he was the 
“brains” of German warfare. 
Haider’s name is hardly ever 
mentioned in the press, although 
the (jlerman public has often 
seen his close-cropped head and 
his pincenez in photos showing 
Hitler in conference with his 
officers. Haider was bom in 
1884, and in the First German 
war was promoted to the rank 
of captain and attached to the 
general staff. More a man of 
planning than of action, Haider 
has remained the typical Ger- 
man general-staff officer and has 
something of the appearance 
of a German professor. As Com- 
mander-in-Cffiief of the general 
staff he was able to take part 
authoritatively, as well as very 
often successfully, in the plan- 
ning, preparation, and opera- 
tions of German warfare. Ger- 
many owed to his initiative the 
close collaboration of all ser- 
vices. The offensive in Russia 
wag most probably devised by 
him, at least in its outlines ; the 
details may have been filled in 
later by the Fuehrer’s H.Q. 


A T a church conference once a speaker made a number of very dis- 
paraging remarks regarding the universities, finally expressing gra- 
tification that he himself had not been corrupted by contact with a col- 
lege. “Do I understand that the gentleman is thankful for his ignor- 
ance?” asked the chairman. “Yes,” said the other, “if you wish to put 
It in that way." “Ihen,” continued the chairman sweetly, “all I have to 
say is that you have much to be thankful for.” 



America's Plan For Peace 

BRUCE HUTCHISON 


relates to the domestic economy 
of the United States itself. In a 

word, it is simply this: The 
national income of the United 
States must be kept high after 
the war, prosperity must be 
maintained, the people must be 
kept at work, there must be no 
post-war slump. 

This takes in a great deal of 
territory — more than the New 
Deal was able to cover in nine 
years before Pearl Harbour. But 
something of extraordinary^ im- 
portance, apart from its mili- 
tary phases altogether, has hap- 
pened in the United States as a 


% America’s statbsmen, in a ^ 
^ series of great speeches, have ft 
^ shown clearly that they have ^ 
a plan for a better post-war ^ 

V A 

g world. That plan is here ont- 

Imed and analysed. ^ 


result of this 
war, some- 
thing which 
confirms the 
basic theory of 
the New Deal 
before the 
war. That 
thing, of 
course, is pros- 
perity, full 


T he revolution centring in 
Washington is larger than 
any in history, for it assuredly 
involves every human being 
now alive and generations of 
humans yet to be born. It is 
possible now to outline the 
plans for the revolution as they 
are being made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It 
is also possible to see and im- 
possible to deny that this pro- 
gramme is the last and only 
chance to prevent the triumph 
of the opposite programme, 
known roughly as fascism. The 
process in Washington turns 
out to be, in 
fact, a coim- 
ter - revolution 
against the 
fascist re- 
volution which 
has succeeded 
in a large part 
of the world. 

The too glib 
and too gene- 
ral assumption is that in fighting 
fascism we are being forced to 
ado]^ the very meth^s of com- 
pulsion, regimentation and in- 
dividual slavery which we hate 
in our enemies. To see that this 
is not the trae course of the pro- 
cess now under way in Washing- 
ton it is necessary to under- 
stand the three great projects 
that are being devised as the 
basis of the i»ace, which either 
will succeed in bringing a new 
age of happiness in the world 
or, in failing, will be followed 
by a new age of misery for 
everybody. 

1. The first of these projects 


employment and a record 
national income. The spending 
of government, in fact, has 
cured the depression, as the 
New Deal said it would, if 
enough money were spent. The 
use of public money to finance 
employment is now so much an 
integral part of the American 
s 5 ?stem that by no stretch of the 
imagination is it possible to be- 
lieve, in practical politics, that 
the Unit^ States would refuse 
to meet the threat of anothei 
depression with more spending 
to create employment. 

It is important to note imme- 
diately, however, that the 
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United States Government has 
no thought of moving from 
Spending to Socialism. Among 
the men who have to run the 
almost intolerable complexities 
of the war progrramme, even 
among thosd” who were most 
enthusiastie about state con- 
trols in the early immature days 
of the Ntew Deal, the mood now 
is one of disillusionment. As one 
of the most important of them 
told me : “When you get into 
running the actu^ details of 
this thing you realize that there 
just aren’t enough geniuses in 
this country to do it permanent- 
ly from the top. You’d need a 
corps of supermen or archangels 
and we jixst don’t have them 
around.’’ 

Instead, the dominant econo- 
mic belief of the United States 
Government appears to be that, 
while the mechanism of state 
spending and investment must 
be maintained as insurance 
against depression, and turned 
on and off like a tap as unem- 
ployment develops and wanes, 
yet the basic structure of free 
enterprise must be preserved, is 
being preserved during the war, 
and will be preserved after- 
wards. 

2. The second policy is the 
promotion of a volvune of world 
trade never seen before. Here, 
however, the Government finds 
itself split clear down the 
middle, divided between two 
groups, two theories. On the 
one hand is the group represent- 
ed Mr. Hull which believes 
in free trade with a minimum 
of government interference, 
either in the form of tariffs or 
management. On the other is 
the powerful and upward- 
thrusting group of yoimg New 


Dealers who frankly assert that 
foreign trade after the war 
must be managed by the state 
and governed by agreements be- 
tween nations on a kind of 
barter basis. This is so fimda- 
mental a g^ulf that it seems at 
first glance to be beyond bridg- 
ing. After long argument in 
Washington it is possible to say 
that a method of brid^g it, a 
kind of new synthesis, is taking 
shape and should form a part 
of Uie post-war policy. 

I think it safe to outline the 
programme of the United 
States, in broad sweep, as fol- 
lows : 

First, as much international 
trade as possible should move 
freely without government in- 
terference or attempted mana- 
gement, simply by the ancient 
exchange between the willing 
purchaser and the willing ven- 
dor at prices which one will pay 
and the other accept. To at- 
tempt to manage all the in- 
numerable items of world trade 
under fixed quotas and agree- 
ments between governments is 
regarded as a task too great for 
any set of men. It is regarded 
as certain to require regimented 
states everywhere to effect the 
desired management. It is re- 
garded as sure to dam up trade, 
which grows through the free 
contact of traders. 

For this reason the basic 
theory of Mr. Hull is accepted. 
But — despite all the familiar 
barriers of special interests and 
local politics — ^there will remain 
in the world large areas, and 
whole nations, which cannot sell 
all their products, canriot 
achieve prosperity, cannot deve- 
lop their resources, cannot 
maintain a decent livelihood for 
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their people and will become a 
•chronic danger to the world’s 
peace. It is to solve this pro- 
blem that the most grandiose 
project of international co-ope- 
ration in all history is now pro- 
posed in Washington and a 
large corps of economists is at 
-work on its details. In detail 
it takes a variety of forms, de- 
pending on the outlook of the 
individual economist, but in 
'essence it is all one plan. Simply 
put. it is this : 

Having co-operated fully dur- 
ing the war, having freely ex- 
changed their goods, money and 
military forces, the United Na- 
tions after the war will set up 
a joint lending corporation, 
each contributing to the capital 
of this central body according 
to its means — but all contribut- 
ing something and all taking a 
part in its work so that each 
has a vital interest in its suc- 
cess. This corporation would 
then proceed to underwrite the 
economy of the world. 

It would begin with the sim- 
ple human project of relief for 
the starving and war-rumed 
peoples, and for this inter- 
national imdertaking arrange- 
ments are already well under 
way. Then the corporation 
would loan money to backward 
countries to enable them to de- 
velop their own resources, or 
repair their war damage, and 
finally to raise their pre-war 
standards of life. The project 
would go much farther than 

that, however. It would tmder- 
take to dispose of the surplus 
products of all the co-operating 
nations, and it is here that en- 
tirely new ground in the world’s 
economic history would l)e 
Jjroken. 


Put crudely, the men who pro- 
ject this scheme visualize such 
an example as the case of Brazil. 
Brazil, let us say, does every- 
thing possible to sell its coffee 
crop, refuses to put artificial 
banners in the way of trade, 
treats labour fairly, and still 
cannot sell all its coffee in ex- 
change for foreign goods. The 
international corporation would 
take over a portion of Brazil’s 
coffee and give it to some poor 
nation which could not buy it. 
In return, the poor nation would 
agree to repay the loan over a 
long period in its own goods, as 
its resources were developed. 

Brazil might be paid by the 
corporation for its coffee in 
cash, which Brazil could spend 
as it pleased, or Brazil might 
take, for example, some of the 
surplus steel of the United 
States to build railways, or it 
might use some of the surpluse.s 
taken over by the corporation 
from some depressed nation at 
the other side of the world. In 
other cases it might be neces- 
sary and desirable simply to 
give surplus goods away to 
countries which could not pay 
for them under any conditions, 
in the belief that their economic 
health is essential to the health 
of the world and the best gua- 
rantee against future wars. 

Of course, 'the central cor- 
poration might expect losses. It 
would be repaid by the gprowth 
in markets for the goods of its 
members, by the m^emization 
of Asia and South America and 
their new piuxhasing power. In 
brief, trade which could not be 
conducted privately at a profit 
could be conducted through a 
public corporation which re- 
quired and sought no profit ex- 
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<cept the supreme profit of world 
prosperity and world peace. But 
no nation — and here is the very 
core of the scheme — could ex- 
pect help unless it accepted in 
general the Four Freedoms out- 
lined by Mr. Roosevelt, or at 
least moved in that direction. 

If all this be considered fan- 
tastic, reflect that the United 
States at this moment is giving 
away more goods than it ever 
sold abroad m its history and 
will receive payment, if at all, 
over a long period, in conve- 
nient goods. The principle of 
the projected international cor- 
poration is implicit in the whole 
lend-lease policy. That policy 
would simply be extended and 
broadened to cover the world, 
with all nations participating as 
borrowers or lenders or, usual- 
ly, as both. 

This programme presupposes 
as its very basis that all the 
world would become more pros- 
perous; that living standards 
everywhere would be raised; 
that the market for the goods 
of very country would then be 
increased beyond the imagining 
of the pre-war world; that the 
surplus of good would shrink 
so as to present relatively small 
problem; and that, able to en- 
ter the rich new world markets, 
the nations would be willing to 
open their own internal markets 
to the goods more cheaply pro- 
duced elesewhere. 

3. This gigantic vision invol- 
ves a third project, not econo- 
mic but political. It leads 
straight from the economic be- 
ginning to the political conclu- 
sion in a new League of Na- 
tions. To the League of Nations 
ideal the United States Govern- 
ment has been officially com- 
mitted by Mr. Sumner Welles, 


but not to the mere revival of 
Woodrow Wilson’s noble, im- 
happy dream. The United 
States proposes, if it can, to 
avoid them mistakes of Versail- 
les, and the first of them was a 
quick and final peace. No quick 
and final peace is projected now, 
but rather a temporary armis- 
tice to end the war, followed by 
a cooling-off period, so that pas- 
sions can subside, economic 
needs become clear, revolution- 
ary movements become placat- 
ed before a permanent pattern 
for the world is drawn. 

Meanwhile the very act of 
rushing joint relief to starving 
nations, the making of inter- 
national economic agreements, 
the creation of huge interna- 
tional loans and all the day-to- 
day co-operative efforts of the 
United Nations to solve specific 
problems would lay the foimda- 
tion in economics for a political 
instrument — the new League. 
In other words, the League 
would grow out of the soil of 
practical co-operation as the 
United Nations learned to work 
together, where the old League 
was imposed from the top — a 
beautiful flower without roots, 
a splendid vision without foun- 
dation in human experience, 
without an economic base for 
political action. 

Whether this mightiest dream 
in human history will succeed 
in any or all of its parts, no one 
can foretell, nor what altera- 
tions in it will be compelled by 
events in the next few years. 
But there is the broad picture 
which comes out of all the ap- 
parent chaos of Washington. In 
it, of course, is the largest and 
most hopeful fact of our time — 
the United States has returned 
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permanently to the world and 
cannot retire from it again, 
come what may ; must make the 
world system work or perish 
with the system. 

As was said at the bc^ginning 
of this article, the process now 
under way in Washington is a 
revolution because it attempts 
to revolutionize the economy of 
the world, the lives of its peo- 
ple, for the better. It is not the 
revolution that the Marxists and 
the whole black-or-white school 
of pre-war thinkers usually en- 
visaged. It is not pure socialism 
as the only alternative to pure 


capitalism. It is to be a combi- 
nation of features from both 
theories. It is to be a supreme 
attempt to save individual free- 
dom while, at the same time, 
using the power of government 
to put a floor under the pros- 
perity of the community. It is to 
be an entirely new thing on the 
earth. 

It is, with all its difficulties 
and inevitable human defects, 
the best and probably the only 
chance to save the world from 
that other revolution of which 
Hilter is the spokesman and 
symbol. 


H e had been married about a year, and had taken to spending his 
evenings up West with the boys. One night his conscience worried 
him, luid he thought he would phone his wife, and get her to come up 
and meet him, and have dinner with him. So he rang her up. “Hallo, 
kid,” he began. “Get into some fresh clothes, and eome up and meet me. 
We’ll have a good dinner^ ar\d then have a ear out. We’ll have a real jjizz 
time. What about it 7” 

“I’ll be delighted, Jack,” was the reply. “But, why not come and 
fetch me? There's nobody about.” 

As the N’oung husband’s name is Tom he spends his evenings at home 
now. And his wile wears a (jueer smile when he isn’t looking at her. 


^rHEY were engaged to be married. He had just taken her home and 
£ was bidding her good-night. “Darling,” he said, “I am not forget- 
ting that to-morrow Ls my sweetheart’s birthday. To-morrow I shall send 
you roses, a beautiful flower for each beautiful year in your beautiful 
life.. ” Next morning early he went to the florists and asked them to 
send two d<^>zen red, red roses to his fiance’s address. Just as the roses 
were being despatched the shop-keeper called to his assistant. “That Mr. 
Jones is a good customer of ours. Put in an extra dozen.” The engage- 
ment was broken off. 


OUB-EDITOR: “A correspondent sends us a full account of a cock fight. 

with photographs of the steel spurs used, the cock pit, spectators^ 
birds in battle, etc., with every round described.” 

GREAT EDITOR: “Gracious! Get it all in.” 

SUB-EDITOR: (doubtfully): “But this is a moral Sunday paper.” 
GREAT EDITOR: “Y-e-s, I know. Head it: “A Brutal Sport — 
Where were the Poli?” 



Europe on the Move 

KAROL THALER 


Greater than the tragedies of the battlefields is the fate of the 
drifting masses of homeless hamanit>^ sacrificed to the “Le- 

bensraum^ theory. 


"f^THEN with the Nazis' 
f V access to power in the 
Reich persecution of Jews. Ca- 
tholics, and political opponents 
forced tens and hundreds of 
thousands to leave Germany 
and to seek refuge elsewhere 
in Europe or overseas, there 
were but few who imagined 
that these victims of Nazi op- 
pression were to be but the 
"'avant garde"' of the millions 
of Europeans who are now be- 
ing ctallously shifted on Hitler's 
orders from one place to an- 
other, from one country to an- 
other, irrespective of their so- 
cial position and their attach- 
ment to the land where they 
and their fathers had been born 
and had died. There were but 
few who imagined at that time 
that this form of migration and 
expulsion would finally culmi- 
nate in a systematic policy to 
“solve” minority problems, to 
denationalize entire countries, 
to conscirpt foreign labour, and 
to extirpate nationals of races 
regarded as inferior by the Ger- 
man master race. 

Compulsory migration has 
become perhaps one of the most 
dangerous weapons that Hit- 
lerism has so far invented and 
applied. No sooner was Poland 
conquered than Hitler started 
on a project of compulsory mig- 


ration which has since assumed 
gigantic proportions. Since the 
removal of populations first 
started in October 1939 in 
Gdynia, the Polish ^rt on the 
Baltic, some 1.6 million Poles 
and Jews have been transport- 
ed from their original homes in 
the provinces of Pomroze, Poz- 
nan and Silesia to the so-called 
General Gouvernement, where 
no provision had been made to 
receive them and where they 
were left without any meanj^ 
for their further e^dslence. 
Meanwhile some 250,000 Ger 
mans from the Reich wore 
settled in what is now called 
the Wartheland, and some 
300,000 the German settlers 
from the east. But this does not 
yet satisfy Nazi designs. The 
German authorities are at pre- 
sent considering a new plan foo 
a further transfer of 500,000 
Poles from Pomerania, the 
weak spot in the Nazi efforts for 
Germanization. It is not stated 
where they are to be transfer- 
red, but their places are to be 
taken by Gterman colonists as 
the “vanguard for the future 
colonization which aims at 
creating out of this land a ram- 
part of Germanism.” 

A similar policy, though on a 
lesser scale, has been applied to 
France. More than 100,000 were 
deported from Alsace and Lor- 
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raine since the Armistice. The 
fate of the other’s is foresha- 
dowed by a recent declaration 
of Gauleiter Wagner to the 
effect that German-minded and 
French-minded Alsatians will 
never exist together; “those 
who do not think as Germans 
will be removed form Alsace.” 
Reichkonunissar Buerckel is al- 
ready busy colonizing Lorraine 
with German settlers. 

The German people who wat- 
ched this compulsory mass mig- 
ration of non-German nationals 
with indifference or even with 
satisfaction had their first un- 
pleasant surprise in 1940, when 
suddenly, notwithstanding the 
alleged Russo-German collabo- 
ration at that time, the Soviet 
Union applied a similar system 
of expulsion to her German 
minorities and sent back to the 
Reich during the winter of 
1940-41 tens of thousands of 
Germans from Central Russia 
and rid themselves of many 
more in the then newly-occu- 
pied Baltic States. From the 
Volga district, from Galicia, the 
Baltic States, from Bessarabia 
and Bukovina, men, women, and 
children of German nationality 
began to pour back into the 
Reich. According to German 
statements 130,000 persons of 
German origin arrived from the 
provinces of Volhynia, the 
Narev district and Galicia, 
30,000 from the Polish district 
of Lublin and Chelm, 63,000 
from Latvia, 12,000 from Es- 
tonia, 43,000 from Lithuania, 
some 90,000 from Bessarabia, 
between 30,000 and 40,000 from 
Bukovina, and finally 15,000 
from Southern Dobrudja. A fur- 
ther batch of 12,000 Baltic Ger- 
mans from Estonia and Latvia 
was given a “last chance” to 


leave Russia only a few months 
before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. 

Once more the Germans them- 
selves began to experience the 
blessings of their own policy 
when, in accordance with an 
Italo-German agreement, pre- 
parations were started in Nov- 
ember 1941 for the “repatria- 
tion” of the German racial 
minority from the province of 
Ljubljana in the district of Ko- 
cevje. This is one of the oldest 
of the German racial minorities 
in South-Eastern Europe, for it 
settled there in the fourteenth 
century. The “resettlement” of 
the German population of the 
South Tirol has now been post- 
poned till 1943, owing to the 
war. This compulsory migration 
concerns all German-speaking 
Italians {Volksdeutschc) resi- 
dent in the Bolzano Province 
and in certain districts of the 
mixed-lingual provinces of the 
Trentino, Udine and Belluno. 

The occupation of the majo- 
rity of European countries by 
German troops has inspired the 
Nazi authorities with a new 
idea which now appears to the 
Germans as a matter of course. 
Highly skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled labourers, men and 
women, are now being conti- 
nuously compulsorily drafted 
into the Reich. From Poland 
some one million workers have 
for some time already been do- 
ing forced labour in Germany. 
Regular man-hunts, staged in 
Warsaw and other cities, pro- 
vided fresh contingents when- 
ever they were required. In the 
Western countries methods have 
become no less effective. Cze- 
choslovakia has provided some 
150,000 workers. Belgium 
300,000, Holland over 170,000 
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■Yugoslavia 100,000 Croats and 
.^some 60,000 Serbs, Slovakia 

100.000 Italy about 350,000 Den- 
mark about 30,000, Greece 
some 35,000 to 40,000. France 
provided, up to the end of June, 

170.000 but this figure was to 
be multiplied. Altogether more 
than three million foreign work- 
ers are already working in Nazi 
Germany, apart from more than 
two million prisoners of war 
who are also forced to work in 
German agriculture, road build- 
ing and industry. 

True, Germany is short of 
man-power, and foreign labour 
is designed to alleviate the 
most pressing problems. How- 
ever, there is a most sinister 
background to this procedure. 
Dr. Rauschning, once Hitler’s 
confidant, recalls in his book, 
HUler Speaks, the following re- 
marks by Hitler : “We shall 
have to develop a technique of 
depopulation, I mean the re- 
moval of entire racial units . . . 
I have the right to remove mil- 
lions of an inferior race that 
breeds like vermin ... I shall 
simply take systematic mea- 
sures to dam their great nation- 
al fertility; for example, I shall 
keep their men and women se- 
parate for years . . . there are 
many ways, systematical and 
comparatively painless, or at 
any rate blo^ess, of causing 
imdesirable races to die out.” 
Figures given by German 
sources show, in fact, that the 
Polish birth rate in one y«ar of 
German administration dropped 
from 27.6 per thousand, the 
average during the period 1931- 
35, to 21.9, while the death rate 
rose from 14.6 to 18. 

Meanwhile, the Jews remain 
the favourite object of the Nazi 
policy of compulsory migration. 


Jews resident in Southern Ger- 
many were moved away diuing 
the war and transported to 
France’s Pyrenees frontier 
where they were imprisoned in 
concentration camps. Later they 
were taken back, in the oppo- 
site direction, to the East, to- 
gether with Jews from other 
parts of the Reich. Some 30 
per cent, of the first batch of 
deportees died. More recently 
the inmates of the three largest 
“Jews and Commimists camps” 
in the Paris region — Compiegne, 
Drancy and Orleans — total- 
ling over 7,000 persons, were 
deported to Poland irrespective 
of age and health. ’They are 
now being continuously follow- 
ed by Jews from occupied 
France, especially from the 
Paris region, so far totalling 
some 20,000 persons. From Hol- 
land 600 Dutch Jews are at pn*- 
sent being deported every day. 
equally to Poland. Jews from 
Bohemia and Moravia have 
been crowded together in 
Theresienstadt, which had first 
to be cleared of its Czech in- 
habitants. The Axis vassals, 
Slovakia and Rumania, are 
busy imitating their German 
master in adopting the policy 
of compulsory migration not 
only towards their Jews but 
also towards nationals of other 
Balkan States. 

A mass migration of Croats, 
Serbs, Greeks, Rumanians. 
Hungarians and Bulgarians fol- 
low^ in turn upon the instal- 
ment of the New Order in 
South-Eastern Europe. Some 
1^,000 Croats are reported to 
have “re-emigrated” to Croatia 
from Serbia and Macedonia. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
Serbs, deprived of their land 
and property, poured into what 
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is left of Serbia, which is un- 
able to provide even the most 
primitive living conditions. 
Greeks have to leave Bulgarian- 
aimexed Greek territory, which 
is being taken over by Bulga- 
rian settlers. Rumanians from 
Hungarian-annexed Transylva- 
nia had to move to Rumania; 
160,000 Slovenes were deported 
to Germany, Poland, Serbia and 
Croatia, while Italy has also de- 
ported some 13,000. 

The most comprehensive 
scheme of compulsory migra- 
tion is being applied to the 
Ehitch. Three million Dutch are 
to be moved into the German- 
occupied Eastern districts. The 
colonization is to be carried out 
under the so-called “Dutch East 
Company,” in which prominent 
Nazis and Nazi-controlled orga- 
nizations are participating. 
These new districts are “to 
compensate the Dutch for the 
colonies in the Far East which 
have been lost for all time.” In 
fact, however, this plan is 
actuated by military considera- 
tions. The Germans do not want 
to leave the Dutch in important 
positions on the North Sea 
coast. 

With the intensification of 
this migration policy the Ger- 
mans of the Reich themselves 
are being necessarily drawn 
into the whirlpool to an ever 
greater 'Xtent. Peasants from 
Western Germany, particularly 
from the Rhine and Ruhr, have 
already been compulsorily 
transported to Poland. The Ger- 


man occupying authorities 
organ, the Thomer Freiheit, 
pointed out that some 3-4 mil- 
lion Germans will have to be 
found ready for transfer to the 
Eastern lands. Himmler has 
been appointed Reich Commis- 
sioner for the “consolidation of 
Germanism among the people,” 
which leaves little doubt about 
the methods to be applied to 
the Germans in question. An- 
other stage of the policy of 
compulsory migration has thus 
begun, this time affecting mem- 
bers of the master race itself. 

Hitler’s plan for the future 
is to expel all the Slav from 
Europe. That means that all 
the surviving inhabitants of 
Poland. Czechosolvakia, Bulga- 
ria and European Russia would 
be driven across the Urals. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung pointed 
out recently that the concep- 
tion of the Reich demand^ 
“the right to order nations 
about in accordance with the 
sober realities of modem eco- 
nomic life,” and another Nazi 
paper admitted that Germany 
was organizing things “which 
could not be altered even in the 
event of an Allied victory.” 
This, in fact, is the imderlymg 
idea of the hastened migration 
measures which will constitute 
one of the most difficult pro- 
blems after the war, and for 
the solution of which provision 
should be made by t^ Allied 
Governments at the earliest 
possible opportimity. 

(The Contemporary Review.) 


A TAXI was standing on a cabstand with the front of the cab almost 
on the crossing. The driver was sitting on the seat waiting patiently 
for a fare. He had been waiting two hours. A Man was crossing the 
road deep in meditation, when he suddenly caught sight of the cab. He 
jumped, glared at the driver for a moment, and then exclaimed, 

"Why don’t you blow your horn?” 



intie United Nations are eating well — 
thanks to Yankee resources and 
ingenuity. 



BEN JAMES 


A merica is not only the 
arsenal of democracy; it 
Ib also the pantry. Already this 
year a thousand shiploads of 
food have gone from our farms 
to the United Nations, and still 
the food ships sail in steady 
procession- 

The sheer bulk of products 
moved is unprecedented. Just 
to mther 6,000,000,000 pounds 
of food from American farms, 
process it, move it to seaboard, 
and ship it overseas would be a 
sizaWe job even in peacetime. 
But the present sea lanes are 
slow and perilous, food must 
be packed to withstand longer 
voyages and rougher handling. 
Ships are scarce, so that cargo 
space must be used with new 
ingenuity to cram the utmost 
possible XKHirishment into every 
cubic foot. The shortage of tto 


knocks out accustomed ways of 
packing hundreds of products. 

The fighting nations want <in 
incredible diversity of foods. 
There must be orange juice and 
milk for the babies of Elngland. 
Food for Russians m the Arctic 
must be delivered during the 
one month a certain port is ice- 
free. and must last through a 
year of subzero weather. There 
must be food for troops in the 
waterless Libyan d^rt and 
wholly different food for men 
in the African jungle where 
water is a curse. 

This vast food network is ope- 
rated from an office in the De- 
partment of Agriculture under 
the direction of Secretary Wic- 
kard. I sat through a typical 
day near the desk of 38-year- 
old Roy F. Hendrickson, head 
of the Agricultural Marketing 
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Administration, whose “srro- 
cery store” does a business ot 
$5,000,000 every 24 hours. 

The morning’s first custo- 
mers were Russians. The head 
of the delegation, a somber man 
with close-cropped hair and 
leathery face, fished a child’s 
copybook out of his pocket and 
through an inte^reter read off 
the ^viet requirements. 

Dried eggs, so many thou- 
sand tons; v^etable oils, thou- 
sands of tons; rye flour, butter. 
And last, 100 tons of acetic 
acid. 

“That’s a lot of acetic acid,” 
Hendrickson commented. 

“Melt snow, add one ounce of 
acid to 24 ounces of water, and 
it’s vinegar,” the Russians ex- 
plained. “The acid doesn’t 
freeze in the Arctic; vinegar 
would. Besides, it saves space.” 
Vinegar, it seems, is important 
to the Russian palate. 

Hendrickson turned to one ot 
the staff. “Can we get that 
much together by Wednesday, 
for a ship sailing out of 
Seattle?" he asked. 

"Have it at shipside in 48 
hours,” the man promised. 

After the Russians, came a 
group of scientists and food 
processors to discuss new ways 
of geteng more calories and 
vitamins in less pace. This war 
has brought about a revolution 
in the food industry. The most 
startling refults have been in 
food drying. The amoimt of 
metal needed to build one ship, 
if used to build dehydrating 
plants, save 874 ship cargoes. 
That is, the dehydrating plants 
shrink 1044 shiploads of food 
so it can be packed into 170 
ships. 

■rake eggs. At first we ship- 
ped them in cratea About a 
year ago I was with Hendrick- 


son on a New York dock. He" 
had been prowling through 
warehouses and ships to see if 
anything could be done to les- 
sen the terrific breakage due to 
rush handling. Breakage was 
even worse in England, where 
green hands unload ships in the 
dark, sometimes under a hail 
of bombs. 

Frozen egg;s were tried first, 
as a stopgap, but they require 
refrigeration imtil used. Dehy- 
dration proved to be the solu- 
tion. By this process, a dozen 
eggs can be made to bulk less 
than two packs of cigarettes. 
The eggs are first emulsified, 
then dried in metal trays with 
hot air, or sprayed under pres- 
sure into a high chamber heat- 
ed to 160 degrees, where they 
fall to floor as a golden powder. 
Millions of dozens are packaged 
on the machines that used to 
box Crackerjack. Scrambled, or 
in an omelet, they are difficult 
to distinguish from fresh eggs. 

To Britain alone we sent 
200,000,000 pounds of pcrwdered 
milk last year; this year’s 
figure will be larger. Four gal- 
lons of milk — minus water — 
can be put in a three-poimd 
paper sack. 

Every British child under 
two, and every nursing mother, 
is getting an adequate ration of' 
fruit juice, rich in vitamins. 
That was never true before in 
Britain — or any other country. 
The clamour for fruit juice be- 
gan when the blitz blasted 
Londoners out of their homes, 
broke up families and disrupted 
ordinary channels of supply. 
We had plenty of citrus f^te, 
so tinned juices went out in- 
great quantities. Then came the 
tin shortage, and fruit juices- 
were thereafter concentrated — 
one tenth the space and ono 
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tenth the tin. We now have 
developed a powder which takes 
even 1^ space and no tin. Our 
own parachute troops carry a 
thimbleful as part of their held 
ration. 

But the high in concentration 
comes with vitamins, taken to 
shipside in armour^ trucks 
because $5000 worth can be 
crammed into a small drum, 
$200,000 worth in a truckload. 
They go abroad by the millions 
of dollars’ worth — sometimes 
synthetic vitamins in crystal 
form, but more often as con- 
centrated shark liver oiL 

Eight shiploads of potatoes 
can be dried into one shipload. 
Shredded and dehydrated, they 
appear on the table as mashed 
potatoes. A new diathermy pro- 
cess peels potatoes perfectly, 
eyes and all, by a lightning like 
charring of the skin, at a loss 
of three per cent, in weight 
arainst 25 per cent, when peel- 
ed by knife. 

After long co-operation be- 
tween Department of Agricul- 
ture laboratories and the meat 
industry, two meat packers 
recently began turning out 
something new — dehydrated 
and compressed meat. 1110 pro- 
cess shrinks 35 pounds of lean 
beef to nine pounds. Beef and 
pork intend^ for export is 
boned, shredded and passed un- 
der pressure rollers heated to 
337 d^rees, then dried, com- 
pressed and packed in sealed 
tin containers. Fresh meat that 
would require 10 ships can be 
carried in only one when dehy- 
drated and compressed. More- 
over, it can be shipped without 
refrigeration, ^dd water and it 
makes good hamburger, cro- 
quettes or meat pie. 

M<m% than a billion pounds 
of dehydrated foods have al- 


ready gone to war, and with 
them almost 300 other items, 
some of them old-fashioned 
foods aiKl other foods in a new 
dress. 

These new developments will 
change the world’s eating 
habits— our cwn included. 
Among brand-new things is can- 
red pork sausage made with 
sc>ybean floiu*. We’ve already 
sent 71.000,000 pounds of it to 
the United Nabons. A heaping 
biblespc^n of soybean flour i.s 
arj nutritious as one egg. You’ll 
be buying this sausage after 
the war, because it is a dish for 
gourmets. 

Dehydrated soups are not 
new — ^they were used in the 
Boer War. But to-day’s product 
is really good. The soup stock 
is enrich^ writh dried skim 
milk, soybean flour, dehydrated 
vegetables and spices. Our daily 
output of such soup would float 
a ship. When we were asked to 
supply isola.ed African out- 
posts wit’i food to supplement 
the meagre local supply — ^food 
which would have to be carried 
in on the heads of nabve por- 
ters, so that every ounce count- 
ed — this soup was our answer. 

More than 6,000,000 pounds 
of dehydrated soup and 500,000 
pounds of tomato flakes have 
been bought under Lease-Lend. 
Cooked pulp is sprayed onto 
hot steel rolls. By the time 
these big drums have completed 
,one slow revolution, the food is 
a crisp film which p^ls off in 
flakes ready for packing. 

The multi-billion-doUar food 
packing industry w&s built on 
tin. Much of its machinery was 
useless without the can. But 
now cooking oils and other 
liquids are successfully handled 
in waxed cardboard containers. 
British army biscuits, packed 
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in tin drums for generations, 
must stay fresh through long 
voyages in the damp holds of 
ships, remain crisp in jungle 
outposts, withstand rough 
treatment. An asphalt-lined 
cardboard container has proved 
satisfactory. 

When it isn’t a question of 
savin?: tin it is a drive to save 
space. Dehydration isn’t the 
only dodcfe. Just now, for ex- 
ample, they are experiment- 
ing: with hexagfonal cheeses: 
there’s a lot of waste space 
when round cheeses are stack- 
ed in a hold. 

Transportation is the most 
nerve-racking part of Hendrick- 
son’s job. No concentration ot 
supplies is permitted on the 
seacoast — ports are vulnerable 
and must avoid congestion. The 
Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
mmistration’s warehouses are 
inland, so located that they can 
put shipments into any one of 
several ports in 24 hours. 

Teletypes link warehouses, 
ports and rail centres. Thou- 
sands of carloads of food are 
rollingover the rails every hour, 
day and night; movement of 
each is reported from point to 
point. 

Smoothing this flow from 


farm to ship is exacting; some- 
times it is exciting. 

Not so long ago the chief of 
New York headquarters was 
watching the routine teletype 
reports of a dull Saturday 
afternoon and about to go out 
for a late luncheon. A brief 
message made him blink. It 
was an order for 10,000 tons of 
food to be loaded on two ships 
in Boston harbour by Sunday 
night, to use space suddenly 
made available when part of 
their expected cargo did not 
arrive. The vessels must make 
a rendezvous with a convoy 
Monday morning. 

From head man to orBce boy, 
everybody jumped to the job. 
The specific items of food were 
located — in warehouses or roll- 
ing on the rails. Special trains 
were made up, and the food 
was speeding toward Boston 
before sundown. But stevedores 
in Boston had gone off duty 
for the week-end. Paul Reveres 
rode through the night and 
called them back to work. The 
ships kept their rendez\'ous, 
filled to the gunwales with 
food. 

(The American Legion 
Magazine) 


T he honeymoon was over and the new wife thought it was time to eurt 
hubby of his fixed habit, contracted during his bachelorhood, of 
speaking of everything '‘my’* so-and-so, and ignoring tlie “community 
interest”, so she spoke iij) as they were dressing to go to the theatre. 

'Darling,” she chirri’])ed, '‘seeing that we are now one and share and 
share alike, would it not l»e wiser if you said "our” instead of “mv.” "Cer- 
tainly it would, loved onf he gallantly replied. “Just be so kind as to 
hand me our trousers.” 


T OURIST: "Are we near the great falls yet?” 

GUIDE: "Quite nuvr, sir. If the ladies will slop talking for a 
moment you will be able lo hear the roar of the great cataract quite 
plainly.” 



A new Russia is emerging from the 
lif.e-and-death struggle with the 
enemy. 


Report on Russia 



MAIJRIGE HINDUS 


T he war Russia and Ger- 
many are fighting to-day 
is not merely one of armies — it 
is a war of peoples. To appre- 
ciate the depth and power of 
the universal Russian hatred 
for the enemy one has to be 
here at the scene, talk to Soviet 
soldiers and the fugitives from 
occupied territory, visit hos- 
pitals and see with one’s own 
eyes the mutilations the Ger- 
mans have inflicted on civilians. 
Never, the Russians say, have 
they faced a foe so unbelievably 
cruel. 

The Mongols, who held Russia 
for 200 years, wanted nothing 
except booty. Napoleon sought 
only to weave Russia into his 
political pattern. But the Nazis 
are bent on completely exter- 
minating all that is Russian. 
The invaders have destroyed 
every Russian historical and 
cultural shrine they have come 
upon, doing such senseless 
things as burning the 18,000 
books in Tolstoy’s home, which 
had been used as a school, and 
setting fire to the bedroom in 
which he died. Peterhof and 
Tsarskoe Selo. the old Czars’ 
3 


palaces, have been looted of 
their art treasures. The homes 
of Tschaikovsky, Chekov, Tur- 
genev and Pushkin, all of them 
museums, were desecrated. 

“They wipe out our national 
cultural treasures because they 
believe we are an inferior nation 
with nothing worth perpetuat- 
ing,” a Russian author said to 
me bitterly. “They are trying 
to destroy us all in order to rea- 
lise Hitler’s dream of a Europe 
populated by 200,000,000 Ger- 
mans.” 

Personal tragedy is nation- 
wide. Not a Russian have I met 
who has not lost a loved one. 
Officially admitted are 4,500,000 
casualties during the first year 
of fighting. At least 50,000,000 
others are living in areas occu- 
pied by the enemy where they 
know security neither of life 
nor possessions. A million more 
have been forced to flee their 
homes, uprooted from every- 
thing they cherish. 

In cities and on larms the 
people are sharing their crowd- 
ed homes with these evacuees — 
the Russians never call them 
“refugees.” Not many families 
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in the entire U.S.S.R. have two 
rooms to themselves; one room 
and part use of a kitchen is the 
normal living space. Yet few 
grumble at the added burden. 
Under the impact of national 
woe, people seem to have be- 
come more tolerant and kindly. 
There is far less quarrelling in 
streets, shops and public places. 
All over the country the 
wives of generals and univer- 
sity professors as well as work- 
ers are adopting orphaned 
children. 

To supplement the sparse food 
rations, and because Russia has 
become vitamin - conscious, 
everyone has a garden — indivi- 
duals, factories, schools, institu- 
tions. Russians have never 
cared much for vegetables but 
they are now learning to eat 
them in quantities. Besides gar- 
den produce they are eating 
sorrel, young nettles and wild 
onions, which children gather in 
the meadows. 

The best food — ^the best of 
everything — is going to the 
army. Civilians have to tighten 
their belts, but not the soldiers. 
While awaiting for a Volga 
River boat at Stalingrad, two 
other Americans and I prepar- 
ed our own breakfast of tea 
with plenty ot sugar, sand- 
wiches, cheese, sausage and 
sardines. In the waiting room 
were a nuriber of soldiers, some 
heavily bandaged. We offered to 
share our food — a hospitality 
which Russians often accord 
foreigners. Not one soldier 
would accept. 

“We have everything our- 
selves,” was their polite res- 
ponse. They did, too, I travelled 
on the Volga three days with 
hundreds of soldiers from the 
front. They had fish, butter. 


cereal, sugar, eggs and meat in 
quantities no civilian can ob- 
tain. They ate with the usual 
Russian heartiness; watching 
them made one hungry. 

Other notable changes have 
taken place in the six years 
since my last visit. Despite the 
belt-tightening, Russians show 
no outward signs of fatigue. 1 
have never known them to ap- 
pear so energetic. In Kuibyshev 
and Moscow they now walk 
fast, like Americans. Younger 
Russians have acquired a new 
habit of punctuality. Workers, 
even with their 11-hour day, 
realize time is precious. 

Smoking and drinking are al- 
most sensationally on the de- 
cline. In the early ’30’s girls felt 
it almost their revolutionary 
duty to smoke. But no more. 
Alcohol is needed for war pur- 
poses, and little can be spared 
for drinking. Russia has one of 
the soberest younger genera- 
tions it has ever known. 

Equally impressive is the re- 
turn of the puritanical concep- 
tion of marriage. Divorce, 
though still possible, is difficult, 
and is very rare among pea- 
sants and factory workers. Chil- 
dren are wanted; one seldom 
meets childless young married 
women. The family once more 
is a deeply rooted institution 
accepted as a cornerstone of na- 
tional life. 

Since everyone is mobilized 
for work, the crowds look 
shabby. But they have good 
clothes, saved for such special 
occasions as going to the 
theatre. Everybody who can 
find the price of a ticket attends 
the theatre — ^particularly girls, 
transformed with manicures 
and permanent waves. The men 
no longer wear the famous 
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"Bolshevik whiskers” ; almost 
all are clean-shaven now. 

I never saw a Russian crowa 
gayer than on a recent Simday 
when thousands gathered in an 
outdoor auditorium to hear the 
Red Army Choir, the finest in 
Russia. Everywhere was colour 
— khaki of course, but also red, 
white, blue, green, yellow. There 
was even an occasional shimmer 
of silk, almost unknown six 
years ago. For a brief hour the 
vast audience seemed to forget 
its grim life and greeted singers 
and dancers with tumultuous 
applause and rollicking laught- 
er. 

Russian morale is high, des- 
pite reverses on the battlefield. 
Russian industry, most of which 
was created after 1928, is no 
match for that at Hitler’s dis- 
posal. But the Russians are 
fighting with astounding 
heroism. 

One tank crew of four men 
warded off attack after attack 
until their tank caught fire. Still 
they refused to surrender, and 
left a note which read : "These 
are our last minutes — soon we 
shall be dead — good-bye — ^vic- 
tory is ours !” 

Every day similar incidents 
happen all along the front. Nor 
do civilians lag behind the sol- 
diers in courage and in hatred 


of the invader. Typical was the 
peasant woman, whose home 14 
Germans took for their head- 
quarters. She sent this message 
to the guerrillas : “Blow up my 
house to-night — ^bum it — ^to- 
gether with the cursed Ger- 
mans !” 

What is happening is inten- 
sifying Russian nationalism and 
patriotism. On every hand one 
encounters dramatic evidence of 
Russia’s fresh awareness of 
herself, not as the citadel of 
internationalism, but as a na- 
tion with a destiny. I don’t be- 
lieve there has ever been a time 
when the people have been so 
deeply conscious of themselves- 
as Russians, so stanchly per- 
meated with love of their own 
land as now. 

This revival of Russian na- 
tionalism is one of the great 
phenomena of our time. In my 
judgment nationalism is certain 
to be the cornerstone of future 
Russian policy, no matter what 
the outcome of the war. And 
when Germany is defeated, 
whatever else Russia may or 
may not seek, she is certain to 
demand such a weakening of 
her enemy that never again will 
a German govermnent possess 
the power to launch war. 

{The Reader^ Dige&t.Y 


A n Englishman was travelling in the same compartment with a young 
German professor, who was very communicative and in boisterously 
high spirits. He explained that he was embarking in a journey to which 
he had been looking forward for a long time, and added: “The fact is, I 
have just been married and am on my honeymoon.” “On your honey- 
moon.” “On your honeymoon?” said the Englishman, looking at him in- 
terrogatively. “But where is — ?” 

“Ah!” replied the professor.’ “My wife. She is not with me; the 
money wouldn’t run to two.” 





The millennium came to Indiana 
long ago, and lasted two years. 


When Communism was Tried in America 



DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


A mericans have already 
tried total communism. 
Those who undertook the ex- 
periment were not “wild-eyed 
foreigners” but mostly Anglo- 
Saxons of the highest principles 
and intentions. A pioneer cour- 
age inspired it; plenty of 
money backed it; no persecution 
hampered it. Yet the attempt 
ended in dismal failure. 

The time was one of peace 
and plenty, the mid-1820’s. The 
place was called New Harmony, 
on the banks of the Wabash in 
Indiana. The moving spirit was 
the British philanthropist and 
reformer, Robert-Owen. 

Born in Wales in 1771, Owen 
had himself been a victim of the 
worst period of child labour 
slavery. But he fought his way 
up to wealth and power, deter- 
mined to do something about 
the social abuses of the era. In 
his model textile mills at New 
Lanark. Scotland, he provided 
schools for employees still 
minors, and nurseries for the 
children of working mothers. 
He replaced slums with decent 
housing, and when his mills 
closed during a cotton shortage 
he kept all hands on at full pay. 
But his reforms were viewed 


with resentment. When he de- 
nounced child labour he was ac- 
cused of trying to weaken 
parental authority. Because he 
declared that married women 
should retain legal rights in 
their own property, he was de- 
cried as coming between man 
and wife. 

Owen turned to America. 
Before a tolerantly interested 
Congress, the Supreme Court 
and President Monroe, he exhi- 
bited a model of his proposed 
town and outlined the system 
he intended to set up. 

His plan was a strange mix- 
ture of common sense and 
roseate dreams. He proposed to 
create a society in which women 
would vote, child labour would 
be abolished, and there would 
be compulsory public education 
for all. At tliat time not one of 
these objectives had been at- 
tained in America. But Owen 
went further. He plaimed to 
“remodel the world entirely, 
and to abolish all dissension and 
warfare.” 

He proposed to strike at the 
root of all evil by abolishing 
money and private property — 
the same experiment the Com- 
munists later tried unsuccess- 
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fully in Russia. Attributing pre- 
judice and selfishness to the 
sentiments of the old-fashioned 
family, he proposed to take 
children from their parents at 
the age of two and give them 
special training in service to the 
state. 

For $200,000 Owen purchased 
30,000 acres on the Wabash 
from a religious sect known as 
the Rappites, who had wrested 
the land from the wilderness, 
and built houses, mills and fac- 
tories. Thus magnificently 
equipped, and christened New 
Harmony, Owen’s Kingdom- 
Come-in-the-Wildemess opened 
its doors April 27, 1825, and in- 
vited the world to enter. 

Prom all parts of the country 
people flocked, brought by 
every sort of motive. Some, un- 
fit in the world as it was, had 
■concluded that they would make 
ideal citizens of the world as it 
•ought to be; others were sharp- 
ers. But there was a solid back- 
bone of honest idealists, ready 
to make great sacrifices for the 
common good. 

The 800 founders of a new 
world order found the first sum- 
mer very pleasant. The Rap- 
pites’ crops and herds, and the 
river teeming with fish, pro- 
vided plenty of food. They had 
little to do but enjoy themselves. 

In the f ill, Owen, thinking all 
was well, went to England to 
wind up his affairs. He return- 
ed triumphantly in January 
1826, with some of the most 
gifted men and women of the 
'day. Two were Owen’s sons 
Robert Dale Owen was to be- 
come one of Indiana’s most pro- 
gressive legislators. David Dale 
Owen became an internationally 
famous geologist. There were 
also such men as William Mac- 


lure, president of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural 
Sciences; Josiah Warren, econo- 
mist, naturalist and the inven- 
tor of a rotary press; Thomas 
Say, entomologist; and Gerrald 
Troost, noted Dutch chemist 
and geologist, and other cele- 
brated intellectuals. 

A permanent constitution for 
New Harmony was drawn up. 
Everyone was to labour, but in- 
stead of rewarding services in 
proportion to their worth all 
were to share alike. Everybody 
was to live in community homes 
and have the same food and 
clothing. Property was to be 
owned in common. New Har- 
mony was to be conducted like 
one big happy family. 

Almost immediately the mil- 
lennium showed alarming signs 
of departure. The moochers 
howled because they had to 
work. The industrious com- 
plained that as fast as the 
fruits of their toil accumulated 
they were borne off by the para- 
sitic. In a town that was sup- 
posed to have abolished money, 
people were ready to sell their 
souls for the feel of hard cash. 
Some of the more godly people 
protested the absence of reli- 
gious worship and set up a com- 
munity of their own a few miles 
off. 

Ordinary standards of moral 
responsibility deteriorat e-d 
swiftly. Since there was no in- 
centive for accomplishment, the 
only ambition of the New Har- 
monists was to survive — with- 
out hope of an improved status. 
Inherent talents could not be 
developed because everybody 
had to take turns in performing 
necessary tasks. This led to the 
spectacle of musicians trjdng to 
milk cows, geologists attempt- 
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ing to solve the mystery of sew- 
ing on buttons. A^d if it was a 
waste of brilliant Robert Dale 
Owen’s time to bake bread, it 
was also a painful experience to 
eat one of his loaves. Women, 
relieved of doing the family 
wash, were drafted to work in 
the community laundry. 

Great dissatisfaction arose 
from the scheme for state care 
and training of children. Par- 
ents lost the help and com- 
fort of the older children, and 
saw the little ones starved for 
affection, regimented every 
hour of the day. 

All the confusion, waste and 
misery in the Perfect State re- 
sulted in a popular demand 
that Owen should, ‘'until things 
got better,” accept practically 
dictatorial powers, just as hap- 
pened in Russia a century later 
The offer was trustingly made 
and conscientiously accepted. 
That ruthless tyranny did not 
result was due to Owen’s lofty 
principles. But the consequence 
was to make him personally and 
helplessly responsible for every 
grievance and failure. 

Pitted against Owen was the 
operation of economic laws 
which he did not recognize, and 
normal human reactions which 
he did not understand. It has 
been said that communism, to 
succeed, must be based on grace 
(as in a religious order) or on 
force (as in Russia). Owen, a 
free thinker and an opponent 
of violence, rejected both. 

Communism in New Harmony 
had a life of a little more than 
two years. By that time the 
situation was hopeless. The 
Rappites’ cattle had been reck- 
lessly slaughtered, the pigs had 


broken through unmended 
fences and grubbed out the ve- 
getables, the weeds were higher 
than the wheat and flax, 
and the community, instead ot 
being self-supporting, was buy- 
ing food and clothing from out- 
side. An editorial in the town’s 
Gazette admitted the failure of 
the experiment and declared 
that New Harmony was no 
longer a community; the people 
who remained there would now 
have to earn their living in ordi- 
nary competitive industry. On 
June 1, 1827, Owen paid all 
debts and departed, broken in 
health, fortune and reputation. 

New Harmony still stands, a 
monument to the failure of 
nonsense and the success of 
sane progress. It is a mecca for 
students who go there to pore 
over detailed documentation of 
America’s experiment with com- 
munism. The population of 
about 1000 laugh heartily over 
the mistakes of the town’s 
founders but are proud that 
they had the first free public 
library, woman’s club and kin- 
dergartens in the country. They 
point out that American com- 
mon sense adopted the sound 
progressive aspects of Owen’s 
Utopia, while turning down his 
impractical theories. 

More clearly than Owen, or 
than many a theorist to-day, the 
plain people perceived that more 
happiness can be achieved in 
the natural competitive system, 
if its inequalities are constantly 
combatted, than in an artificial 
structure of society built on the 
assumption that all men are 
alike in their views, desires and 
ability. 


{The Progressive.) 



Port of a Thousand Secrets 

ERNEST POOLE 


A privileged tour of New York Harbour, which 
just now teems with ships, men and material 
moving out to war. 


F aster and faster every 
month, in New York har- 
bour, America’s sons and muni- 
tions of war move out in great 
masses overseas. On Army 
trucks, on ferries, tugs and 
Navy speed boats I have gone 
by waters swarming with fight- 
ing craft and cargo vessels to 
closely guarded piersheds roar- 
ing with war activities all day 
long and through the night. 

To the rattle of winches and 
thunder of trucks, in bales and 
boxes, crates and bags, bang- 
ing, jarring, crashing, come the 
war products of this land. 
Hundreds of coils of barbed 
wire for Russia, hundreds of 
huge truck tires, cases of 
Tommy guns, stacked high. On 
one case was a charcoal sketch 
of Hitler’s head and underneath 
— “Here’s a little more hell for 
you.” 

On lighters and in yards are 
long rows of tanks and aircraft, 
both fighters and bombers; 
trucks, ambulances, mobile can- 
teens, howitzers, anti-aircraft 
guns and others of so 
mhny types and sizes, 
from little automatics up 
to monsters forty feet 
long. I’ve boarded ships loaded 
heavy and deep with all hatch- 
ways filled to the brim and 
light tanks and aircraft in huge 
CE^es stacked twenty feet high 


and lashed down with steel 
cables on the decks. And I have 
been aboard transports which 
were packed with troops on 
their way to distant fighting 
fronts. 

With a young ensign as my 
guide, I boarded one being 
“combat loaded. In open hat- 
ches on her deck were great 
stacks of boxes of shells for 
rifle and machine g;uns. On one 
I read this message scrawled: 

“You Berlin there’ll be 

plenty more where this came 
from!” 

In open frames were long 
black shells for heavy guns of 
various types and for aircraft 
countless rows of yellow paint- 
ed bombs. In a lot which filled 
the entire top of one great 
hatch were long rows of yellow 
monsters weighing half a ton 
each. 

Where do they come from, 
these supplies? All over the 
port, on crates and boxes are 
the names of cities east and 
west and of booming little 
towns. All their products rush- 
ed by fast freight here. Have 
you seen such trains ? They 
roar through stations at a pace 
that makes you think they may 
jump the tracks. Where will 
they go, all these supplies? 
Army announcements give us 
ideas of Russia and England, 
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North Africa, the Persian Quit. 
Australia. 

Bombs and shells, guns, 
tanks and aircraft move out to 
both our coasts in tides that 
mount from week to week. 

Liberty Ships come out of 
the yards; and ever since we 
entered the war the Navy, 
Army and Maritime Commis- 
sion have been requisitioning 
all our seagoing merchantmen 
privately owned, and through 
arming, routing and convo 3 dng 
ships the Navy exercises over 
them all an increasingly tight 
control. Hundreds of cargo ves- 
seis have already been convert- 
ed and armed gun emplace- 
ments built on decks, and big 
new life rafts, orange coloured 
with black kapoks, hung at 
steep angles over the sides. One 
jerk on a trip lever and the raft 
plunges', into the sea. Such 
speed means life saving, thes.e 
da vs. Gunners are trained by 
the Navy. With them go sign?' 
and radio lads and an ensign in 
command of each crew. 

For the further protection of 
war supplies the Navy routes 
all mercheintmen going out of 
this port, and this they do from 
information which from coast 
stations and ships at sea, 
by radio and teletype, pours 
in the Port Director’s 
station all day and night to 
officers at telephones. Most of 
the vessels leaving here go 
north or south by inland waters 
which for more than half the 
time keep them well inside of 
our submarine nets and mined 
areas through which the enemy 
cannot come. Ships crossing the 
North Atlantic are gathered in 
convoys bound for Iceland, Ire- 
land, England and North Rus- 
sian ports. South, some of them 
cross to West African ports, 


while others go round the Cape 
of Good Hope and so up to the 
Persian Gulf. On that long nm 
and on this coast we keep in 
constant touch with them,” a 
Navy officer told me. 

“Dangerous business,” one 
officer said. “I served on a sub 
in the last war and my hat is 
off to the masters and crews of 
merchantmen these days. But 
all over the Atlantic, with the 
rapid arming of ships, increase 
of sea and air protection and 
sinkings of the enemy, we hope 
to have the worst of the dan- 
ger behind us before so long.” 

All over the port I have heard 
the same thing from men facing 
the critical months ahead. In 
the rush of the first year the 
work could not all be done at 
once, nor is it all finished yet: 
but everjnvhere I have found it 
being driven at nerve-racking 
pace to meet the mounting de- 
mand for ships to carry both 
our war supplies and our arm- 
ed forces overseas. 

For “the Yanks are coming” 
now by hundreds of thousands, 
“moving out” from both our 
coasts. From camps all over the 
country they come to "staging 
areas” near New York and 
from there by train or lorry to 
embarkation points in this port. 
Several times I have gone to 
one. There, from two great 
warehouses, each of them 1,000 
feet long, troop supplies day 
and night pour out to a row of 
giant piers. Between the ware- 
houses and the piers is a vast 
long open space called the 
Farm. 

There one sunny afternoon 
long trains and lines of canvas- 
topped trucks rolled in from 
staging areas distant and near, 
and out of them piled American 
boys in field equipment — ^steel 
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hats and heavy overcoats, can- 
teens, gas masks, Garand rides, 
cartridge belts, first-aid kits, 
haversacks and huge blue bar- 
racks bags on backs. They 
dumped them down and sat on 
them. Long ranks all up and 
down the Farm. Infantry, field 
artillery, tanks and air troops, 
all were there. Another long 
train of cars rolled in and to a 
chorus of “Yippies” the green 
uniformed marines piled out 
and joined the rest. 

Now there were dense masses 
of troops all up and down the 
Farm, sitting or standing or 
moving to places; citizen sol- 
diers, most of them, with a 
good sprinkling of veterans; de- 
tachments from many divisions 
sent to make up the unit here. 
“What’s your outfit? Where are 
you going? When do we eat?” 
I heard in snatches as I walked 
along the lines. Citizen soldiers 
from East and West, from cities, 
towns and villages, cattle ran- 
ches, plantations and farms. 
Short and stocky, lean and tall, 
all tanned, hard muscled, smok- 
ing corn-cob pipes and cigaret- 
tes. Among them wise guys 
from big towns but many more 
straight from the soil. 

The raw youth of America! 
And watching I felt as never 
before the crude power of this 
boundless land! A heart-g;rip- 
ping multitule, some glum and 
silent, more wisecracking back 
and forth from line to line, but 
most of them just watching 
with keenly interested eyes the 
activities of this “moving out” 
over an ocean they’d never 
seen. 

There was plenty to watch 
for boys from farms. At the 
row of piers lay ocean liners 
converted into transports, all 
camoufiaged in curious ways 


and bristling fore and aft with 
guns for defense from attack 
on sea or from air. All but one 
had been loaded with supplies, 
but to that one, which took no 
troops, long line.s of tanks roll- 
ed on fiat cars down the pier 
and so into her cavernous hold. 
They were followed by ambu- 
lances and jeeps low, ugly little 
cars with machine guns. 

More troop trains rumbled 
into the Farm, but now those 
masses I had watched were all 
in motion. Piercing whistles 
and sharp commands could be 
heard from far and near; and 
with ranks formed and big bags 
shouldered, lines were moving 
to the piers. As they entered 
the piersheds they broke ranks 
and speeded up, laughing, wise- 
cracking, sweating and panting, 
hundreds of them on the run. 
Groans came from panting lads 
as heavy bags dropped off their 
shoulders. Buddies helped to 
heave the bags back; still 
others dragged the bags along. 

The vast dim pier was deaf- 
ening now! Huge trucks with 
ship supplies and scores of 
whizzing little trucks came 
clattering by. Ship winches rat- 
tled and roared. But to whistles 
and sharp commands troops 
dumped bags and formed again 
and sergeants all along the 
lines shouted roll-calls in each 
platoon. Each boy was called 
by his last name and he ans- 
wered with his first. 

“Seventy-two — Mc- 
Farlan!”***“John”*** “Seven- 
ty-three — O’Reilly!”***" Dan !” 
The shouts came faint but clear 
in the din. The roll-calls over, 
rifies and equipment and bags 
slung up again on sweating 
backs, the long files began mov- 
ing to gangplanks, where at 
desks each lad was checked 
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' upon lists and, with a tag given 
to each, they moved up gang- 
planks onto the deck and so 
down to their quarters. But 
faster than they moved on 
board, from behind them others 
poured onto the piers and form- 
ed in masses ten ranks deep. 

I boarded a transport with 
my guide and was shown by a 
bluejacket to the troop quar- 
ters below, a dozen great low 
ceilinged rooms crowded with 
rows of four-decker steel 
bunks with steel hats and 
equipment, lay big husky 
lads asleep, many snoring some 
naked or half stripped but most 
of them still in clothes and 
boots. Dog tired now. Some 
were reading in bunks or talk- 
ing, or just looking lonely and 
glum. One had a little radio 
playing “My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean.” He asked if I knew 
when home mail came aboard. 
In several bunk rooms I found 
groups throwing cold hands or 
rolling the bones and other 
groups talking of parties with 
swell little “gadgets” (girls) 
in New York. 


“Aw, forget it, knock it off! 
Gotta be done and enough 
said,” muttered one lad, and I 
think he spoke for most of 
them. I talked with some from 
Texas, Iowa and the Old South 
who were all set for a go^ 
fight, and with others from 
Illinois and Ohio curious about 
this ocean that they’d never 
seen before. 

A heart-gripping crowd, fore- 
ruimers of millions of others 
perhaps — going where, and for 
how long? 

This big ship went slowly and 
silently out from her pier — ^no 
bands, no cheers, not a boy to 
be seen, all of them ordered to 
stay below. No troops on deck 
for enemy agents to watch m 
by. Grim business. This war is 
like that. 

So from this big port and 
from others on both our coasts, 
in convoys with sea and air pro- 
tection, these forerunners have 
already gone to Iceland, Ire- 
land, England, Africa and the 
Near East, Australia and other 
stations out that way. 

(New York Times Magazine). 


T WO friends, Bjones and Smijth, were celebrating their admission to 
the ranks of a secret brotherhood of a very exclusive kind; but mutu- 
ally discovered that one of the rules governing the order was that no 
member might kiss, even in the most favouring and propitious circum- 
stances, the wife of a brother. 

“What would you do,” asked Bjones, “if you were along with a beau- 
tiful and fascinating woman who seemed rather gone on you?” 

“The same as anybody else, of course,” declared Smijth. 

“But supposing she told you she was the wife of a brother?” 
“Well, I simply wouldn’t believe her.” 


f I^HEY had just become engaged, when the fair young thing said shyly; 
X “I have a surprise for you, dear. I can cook just as well as I can 
play the piano.” 

“It doesn’t matter, dearest,” said the man, who had heard her play. 
We can live in a boarding house, you know.” 



A Plan For International Trade 

E. F. SCHUMACHER 


The author, a brilliant young anti-Nazi German economist, was 
formerly in the Gterman administration. His views have re- 
cently impressed leading British economists. 


W ORLD trade is disintegrat- 
ing. It is being forced 
into the bilateral strait- jacket. 
If the pre-war and present 
trends continue in peace, the 
system whereunder the sixty 
nations of the world exchange 
their products will be dissolved 
into something like 3,000 sepa- 
rate, unco-ordinated bilateral 
agreements. The business man 
will have to spend his time 
studying regulations and hunt- 
ing for permits. You and I, the 
consumers, will be unable to buy 
the things we want, and be 
forced to pay fabulous prices 
for inferior substitutes. It is 
not a pleasant prospect; some- 
thing must be done about it. 

The inequality of men, terri- 
tories, and climates gives rise 
to world trade. Each country 
produces <. surplus of the goods 
for which it is relatively suited, 
and exchanges it for goods more 
economically produced abroad. 
Such an international exchange 
of ‘specialities’ is to the advan- 
tage of all. It is one of the most 
potent means of increasing the 
well-being of mankind. 

But for various reasons every 
nation, under the present sys- 
tem, strives to export more than 


it imports. It is considered 
prudent policy to achieve a sur- 
plus, to spend less than is earn- 
ed. Yet (since one nation's 
spending is another nation’s 
earning) if all nations strive to 
earn more than they spend, 
they want the moon. If they 
set their minds to it with deter- 
mination, they must get into 
conflict with one another. 

No wonder that international 
trading, which should be a 
peaceful exchange of ‘speciali- 
ties’, has become anything but 
peaceful. It has become a mad 
struggle for Surpluses, super- 
charged with political tension — 
every nation trying to ‘steal’ 
every other nation’s trade and 
protecting itself with all the 
modem armoury of bilateral 
clearings, quotas, exchange con- 
trol, etc. The amount of inter- 
national acrimony and suspicion 
which is created by our (pre- 
war) methods of trade and ex- 
change is hardly believable. It 
is not the reluctance of nations 
to part with goods which is 
poisoning international rela- 
tions but their eagerness to sell 
at the most attractive prices. 
The pre-war system has become 
incompatible with international 
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economic peace. It has got to 
go. 

It has got to go for two very 
simple reasons : 

(1) because it leads to the 
nations hurting each other, and 
(2) because it leads to nations 
hurting themselves. 

They hurt each other because 
one nation’s Surplus is — by 
mathematical necessity — an- 

■ other nation’s Deficit. Hence to 
strive for a Surplus is to strive 
to deny some other nation a 
Surplus, nay, to deny it Balance, 
to force it into a Deficit. It is a 
beggar-my-neighbour policy. 

j^d they hurt themselves, 
first, because a Surplus which is 
never spent is a dead loss, and 
it can be spent only by incur- 
ring a Deficit, which is just 
what these nations never want. 
They hurt themselves, secondly, 
because by plunging their 
neighbours into a Deficit they 
impair their customers’ pur- 
chasing power and thus set in 
motion a general contraction of 
trade — ^their own included. 

Now it is not difficult to stop 
all this. All that is required is 
that every nation should under- 
take to spend what it earns. In 
other words, nations should 
cease striving for Surpluses and 
aim at Balance instead. Let us 
get this absolutely clear. We 
are not asking anything impos- 
sible or anything very grand : 
we are merely asking every na- 
tion to spend at least as much 
as it earns. Mind you, at pre- 
sent nations are asked to earn 
at least as much as they spend. 
That is a very great, an impos- 
sible demand, as long as any 
nation is allowed to earn more 
than it spends. If the United 
States has a Surplus some other 

■ nation has got to have a Deficit, 


no matter what it does. You 
can’t have light without a sha- 
dow. But if every other nation 
spends what it earns no single 
country can have a Deficit, 
whatever it does. There can’t be 
a shadow without light. 

Balance, therefore, must be 
the watchword of the new sys- 
tem. And its first and only Com- 
mandment is ‘Spend all you 
earn.’ 

Of course there are some peo- 
ple who think that this is quite 
unnecessary. A Surplus, they 
say, can do no harm as long as 
it is invested abroad. This is a 
very dangerous illusion. If you, 
as a private person, make a 
loan, some time you want your 
money back. But if your coim- 
try invests its Surplus abroad, 
it caimot get its money back — 
it can only get goods or ser- 
vices. If we could be certain 
that a country which has a Sur- 
plus to-day will organise its 
economy ih such a way that it 
will want a Deficit in the future 
— ^then we could let your coun- 
try invest its Surplus. But how 
could we be certain? What is 
advocated here is to ask every 
country to avoid Surpluses. The 
advocates of international lend- 
ing as a method of resorting 
equilibrium say that this is too 
much to ask. Yet, if they are 
logical, they must ask the lend- 
ing countries not merely to be 
satisfied with Balance in the fu- 
ture, but with a Deficit. They 
say 'it will somehow work out 
all right.’ But they have all the 
bitter experience of the last 
twenty years against them. 

No! A revival of internation- 
al lending without the absolute 
assurance that the lending coun- 
try will accept repayment (and 
interest pa 3 mients) in goods nr 
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services could only end in dis- 
aster — a disaster for lender and 
borrower alike. (Mr. Roosevelt 
knows this — Whence Lease- 
Lend). 

Balance must be the watch- 
word. But we shall not get it 
just for the asking. The intei- 
national exchange system of the 
future must be so designed as 
to bring it about almost auto- 
matically. How can it be done? 
Let each nation establish a spe- 
cial department in its Central 
Bank called the National Clear- 
ing Fund. 

Let every importer pay the 
coimtervalue — in his own cur- 
rency — of the goods he buys 
into his National Fund; and let 
every exporter receive the coun- 
tervalue of his goods he sells 
abroad from his National Fund. 

The Fund, whenever it re- 
ceives pa3mient from a national 
importer, would notify the Na- 
tional Clearing Fund in the 
payee's country that payment 
can be made to the foreign ex- 
porter. Conversely, before the 
Fund can make parent to the 
national exporter it has to re- 
ceive notification from some 
Clearing Fund abroad that the 
foreign importer has paid his 
bills. 

Thus there is no interference 
with private business: commer- 
cial risks are the same as be- 
fore ; commercial banks can 
finance trade much as before; 
national governments can regu- 
late trade or leave it unregulat- 
ed; they can protect the home 
market or leave it unprotected; 
nothing much has changed — ex- 
cept the method of making in- 
ternational payments. 

But with it every larger as- 
pect of international trade has 
changed beyond recognition. 


A Deficit country is no longer 
stripped of all its gold and for- 
eign exchange reserves and 
forced into bankruptcy because 
of another country’s insistence 
on accumulating Surpluses; its 
National Clearing Fund holds a 
cash balance, belonging (joint- 
ly) to the Clearing Funds of all 
Surplus countries and spendable 
only on goods or services. 

A Surplus country can no 
longer convert its Surplus into- 
gold or interest-bearing assets 
abroad and thereby threaten the 
whole financial structure (not 
to speak of the political struc- 
ture) of its less fortunate 
neighbours: its Surplus take.s: 
the form of a share in the cash 
balances held by all the Nation- 
al Clearing Funds of the Deficit 
countries, until the country 
finds a way of fulfilling the 
Great Commandment : until it 
spends all it has earned. There 
is no restriction on where it can 
spend its earnings. There is no 
bilateral obligation to buy from 
the country which has been a 
good customer. World trade is 
multilateral and so it shall re- 
main. But it can remain so only 
if every country spends what it 
earns. 

By this system we make a 
Surplus a bad thing to have and' 
take the sting out of the Deficit. 
Under the old system a Surplus 
looked a good thing to have and 
a Deficit was a calamity. The 
importance of this ‘turning of 
the tables’ cannot be overesti- 
mated. Hitherto we have frown- 
ed upon the Deficit country and 
forced it to seek a restoration 
of equilibrium by reducing its 
purchases. In future we shall 
frown upon the Surplus coun- 
try, and our new system will 
induce it to seek a restoration- 
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of equilibrium by expanding its 
purchases. The old method sets 
in motion a vicious circle of con- 
traction; the new system substi- 
tutes a virtuous circle of expan- 
sion. Or does anybody doubt 
that spending money Is easier 
than earning it ? 

Of course, the magic formula 
of ‘Spend what you earn’ will 
not solve all and every problem. 
If this country, for instance, 
were to enter the scheme with 
international exchange rates 
like fl — $2, then, obviously, 
the rest of the world would find 
all British goods and services 
prohibitively expensive and the 
British would find all foreign 
goods ridiculously cheap. Eng- 
land would become a chronic 
Deficit country. It is essential, 
therefore, that the exchange 
rates of all participating coun- 
tries should be more or less 
correctly adjusted — and a cor- 
rect level is any level which, in 
actual fact, balances imports 
and exports. To find the right 
rates of exchange is, admitted- 
ly, a difficult problem. But it is 
a problem which is not peculiar 
to this scheme. It will have to 
be solved imder any scheme 
that can be thought of — even in 
the absence of any scheme. 
What is peculiar to the system 
here suggested is this : that the 
rates of exchange will be 
settled, not by unilateral action 
of the country concerned, but 
by way of co-operation with all 
other interested parties; that 
they will be settled with the one 
object of achieving Balance of 
imports and exports and be im- 
mune from the incalculable 
effects of a flight of capital; 
that foreign trade (in the 
widest sense) will be confined 


to itself and stabilised within it- 
self. Under the new system 
there is no advantage in having 
an undervalued currency, be- 
cause the resulting Surplus can- 
not be brought home in the 
form of gold. Nor is there any 
advantage in an overvalued cur- 
rency, because the rest of the 
world will never allow any one 
coimtry to accumulate Deficits 
ad infinitum. Such a country 
will be forced — ^with the threat 
of expulsion in the background 
— ^to adjust its exchange rates 
to the level of Balance and be 
assisted in doing so by all the 
others. The liquidation of old 
debts and the accumulation of 
new gold reserves can proceed 
in an orderly and pre-determin- 
ed fashion within the system. 
Hitherto the Surplus countries 
had no inducement whatever to 
help a Deficit coimtry out of its 
difficulties; now they have a 
powerful inducement : to safe- 
guard their share in the un- 
cleared balances abroad. 

It may be, of course, that a 
country is in a chronic Deficit 
position, not because its price 
level — as expressed through the 
rates of exchange — is too high, 
but because it produces the 
wrong sort of goods. But here 
again it has never previously 
been in the direct interest or the 
rest of the world to help such a 
country to reorientate its eco- 
nomy. Now it is. It is no longer 
a case merely of the Deficit 
country being anxious to sell : it 
is a case of all Surplus countries 
being most anxious to buy. 

This, therefore, is the great 
claim advanced for the new 
system : it makes co-operation 
pay. It provides a framework 
within which it is everybody’s. 
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interest to adjust every nation- 
al economy to the needs of the 
world as a whole. It affords a 
chance — not a certainty, but a 
chance — ^to make international 
co-operation a reality. 

Such co-operation, obviously, 
should take an organised form. 
The final part, the coping stone, 
of our new system, therefore, 
would be the establishment of a 
head organisation of all the Na- 
tional Clearing Pkinds : the In- 
ternational Clearing Office. 

This Office would have certain 
administrative functions — ^pri- 
marily the ‘pooling’ of all un- 
cleared balances, which is too 
technical a subject to be discus- 


sed heres but its principal func- 
tion would be to organise the 
co-operative effort of all the 
world. 

Let this country and the 
U.S.A. agree on a scheme of 
this sort and there is no doubt 
that Russia would join in. Once 
this has been accomplished the 
rest of the world will clamour 
for admission. 

Let the nations of the world 
practise the truth that *we are 
all members of one another’ in 
the economic field, and, surely, 
the day will not be far off when 
they will learn to apply it also 
in matters political. 

{World Review.) 


M r. and Mrs. Beenwed had so many children they had almost lost 
count of them. One day they took the whole pack off to a picnic on 
the river and let them run riot. Suddenly a small boy ran up to Mr. 
Beenwed, and cried out; “Oh, papa, papa, Archibald has fallen into the 
river!’’ 

“Archibald, Archibald!” repeated the father. Then he turned to his 
wife: 

“Alice.” he inquired anxiously, “have we an Archibald?” 


T he nervous bridegroom was called upon to make a speech at the wed- 
ding breakfast. 

fitting his hand on his bride’s shoulder, he hesitatingly remarked : 
Ladies and gentlemen, this thing has been thrust upon me.” 


I ONCE knew a man who stayed at home with his wife every night for 
thirty years. 

“Ah, that was true love.” 

“No, paralysis.” 


^^I^INAH’” inquired the mistress suspiciously, “did you wash this fish 
J-r carefully before you baked it?” 

of Kashin’ fish that’s 

lived all its life in the water? 


A N absent minded man made a hole in his study door large enough for 

ranees and exits, and then carefully added a smaller one 
alongside it for her kitten to pass through. smaaer one 



mT^TlE riding 
W in the nose 
of an Army bomb- 
er, listening in on 
the interphone 
with the navigator- 
bombardier, Lieut. 

Howard A. Sessler. 

It’s the morning of 
April and we’vo 
just taken off from 
Shangri-La. The 
weather’s clear, v.- 
sibility anlimitL-d. 

It’s a little windy, t. - 

though, and the seas, just fifty 
feet beneath us, are choppy. 
There’s nothing in sight, and 
then Lt. Donald G. Smith, the 
pilot, spots something ahead 
that looks like a submarine sur- 
facing. “Sgt. Saylor from Lieut. 
Smith,” he calls into the inter- 
phone. “We’re entering the dan- 
ger zone, now. Keep on the 
alert. Surface vessel on our 
right-hand side. 

"I see it, sir,” comes from 
Sgt. Edward Saylor in the rear 
gun turret. We draw closer and 
it turns out to be a fishing boat 
with a square white sail. Then 
we see a lot of the boats and 
the Jap fishermen wave up at 
us with both hands. We can’t 
tell whether they are afraid or 
think we’re friendly planes. 

Lieut. Griff Williams, the co- 
pilot. sings out: “Oh-oh! 
There’s the land.” It’s Fuji- 

e a, and Doc. White, 

_ t surgeon, chips in. “We 
■ought to be seing some action 
pretty soon.” We’re flying down 
along the coast now. toward 
Nagoya Bay, and there looks to 
be a thousand Jap fishing boats 
■out on the water. Howard 
Sessler, up in the nose of the 
ship, finds his trigger finger 
•getting itchy. 

He pleads with the pilot: 

4 
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“Here’s a good 
chance to sink 
some of these ships, 
Smitty. F 1 y over 
them and I’ll give 
them a few bursts.” 

“Better not.” 
Smitty’s voice 
comes cool and 
calm over the inter- 
phone. “They may 
think we’re friendly 
aircraft if we don^ 
fire. This is suppos- 
zr?-:. ed to be a surprise. ” 

S^. Saylor coughs. “Guess 
I’ll unbutton my collar,” he an- 
nounces. “Getting a little 
tight.” 

Sessler sees the first land- 
mark, the brick lighthouse on 
the point at Nagoya Bay. He 
calls into the interphone : 
“There’s the light-house, 
Smitty. Here’s where we turn 
in.” Col. Jack Hilger is flying 
beside us and he dips his win^ 
to let us know that this is 
where we part company. He 
heads off toward Nagoya. 

Smitty climbs to 4,000 feet to 
go over the mountains and 
heads due west for Kobe. The 
weather’s still clear and it’s not 
bumpy over the mountains. But 
after skimming along the water 
and the ground, it feels like 
we’re not moving at all when 
we get up to 4,000 feet. Wil- 
liams pipes up, “Say, Saylor, 
start pushing. Seems like we’re 
stopp^ up here.” 

The interphone guggles with 
an assortment of laughs. Then 
everyone sees Kobe. It looks 
just like it does on the map. 

Sessler spots the flames from 
the blast furnaces. “There’s 
the steel foundries straight 
ahead, Smitty,” he says. 
“That’s where we’ll start our 
bombing run from.” 
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Smitty’s voice sounds grim 
over the interphone: “I see it. 
Give ’em hell!” He dives down 
to 1,500 feet and levels off. It 
gets pretty tense, now, and 
nothing’s being said. Then, as 
we pass over the foundries, 
Sessler sings out: “Bomb bay 
doors open, Smitty.” 

“Okay.” 

Sessler lets his first bombs 
go at the Kiwasaki aircraft fac- 
tory. They burst and a shower 
of smaller incendiary bombs 
rains down. 

We’re doing better than 300 
miles an hour. You can’t see 
much of what’s happening be- 
low, but Sessler flicks the 
switch with his finger and the 
second train of bombs goes 
straight at a big machine shop. 

There’s a red light on 
Smitty’s instrument panel 
that’s supposed to flash on 
every time Sessler lets a bomb 
go; but it’s stopped working. 
We’re about halfway through 
the course when Smitty’s voice 
comes over, kind of edgy. He’s 
waiting for the ack-ack to open 
up and he doesn’t know we’ve 
laid an egg yet. 

“Hey,” he yells, “when you 
going to start dropping those 
things? It’s getting kind of hot 
up here and I’m starting to 
sweat.” 

Sessler's lining up his next 
target. “I’ve already dropped 
them,” he tells Smitty. 

“Okay. Guess my light 
doesn’t work.” 

Sgt. Saylor chirps up, when 
he hears Sessler report drop- 
ping the bombs: “Bet they got 
a bang out of that!” 

Smitty laughs. “Hope they 
don’t lose their heads over it.” 
Sessler drops some more bombs 


on the dockyards and still more- 
on another aircraft factory at 
the edge of Kobe Bay. Doc. 
White is flat on his stomach, 
looking out the camera door 
and taking pictures. He sees the 
bombs dropping but doesn’t re- 
cognize what they are. “Hey,” 
he complains, “who’s throwing 
bottles out?” Then he spies a 
ship under construction. “Boy!” 
he gasps. “Take a look at that 
aircraft carrier! Too bad we 
haven’t got a himdred bombs — 
we could really do a job!” 

“Bombs away,” Sessler sings 
out. “Doors closed.” The plane 
picks up a little speed after the 
bomb bay doors are shut. 

The anti-aircraft opens up. 
We see bursts too close for 
comfort and the tracers going 
by. “About time,” Smitty ob- 
serves, “that we got out of 
here.” 

Griff Williams tells him: 
“Guess we better not stick 
around too long to watch the 
fires. We probably wouldn’t 
like it too well.” 

Smitty dives out over the 
harbour and we skim along 
about ten feet over the surface, 
doing ‘way over 300. Doc. 
White says, “Boy, I’ve got pic- 
tures of the whole thing! Sure 
hope I get them back okay.” 

We’re just beginning to 
breathe a little more easily 
when Smitty catches sight of 
two Jap pursuit ships practis- 
ing dives at a Jap submarine. 
He calls out to Saylor. “Two 
pursuit ships on our left. Don’t 
think they see us. Oh-Oh! Here 
they come!” But he eases the 
throttles forward and in three 
minutes the planes are out of 
sight. He eases back on the 
throttle again and we’re breez-- 
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ing along. We spot three Jap 
d^troyers and don’t pay much 
attention until they face to hre. 
Then Smitty circles around out 
of range and we head back to 
Shangri-La. “Next time,” com- 
ments Howard Sessler, “We’ll 
do even more — hope.” 


[A belated report mnoMumg 
a alight loss of personnel on 
this mission was recently issued 
from Washington. The airmen 
were taken prisoner when their 
planes landed tn Japanese occur 
pied Chma."] 

{Colliers). 


M’S 

lesson. 


E was a reprobate and when he asked his parish priest what 
sciatica was, the good father took the opportunity to rub in a moral 


‘Sciaticia, Mike/ said the priest, ‘is a disease that often afflicts evil 
livers. It may be caused by drink, or running after women or any 
similar bedevilment. Why do you ask; have you got it bad?’ 

‘No, father, I haven’t got it, but I read that the Holy Father in Rome 
IS suffering rare badly from it.’ 


T he open-air evangelist, warning his hearers to escape the wrath of 
Gk)d, said that they had been fully warned of the perils of sin. With- 
out doubt, he said, on the judgment day, there would be ‘weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.’ 

‘But I ain’t got no teeth,’ said one little woman. 

‘Never mind,’ the evangelist shouted back, ‘teeth will be provided.’ 


B lack, playing White on the local course: ‘How many did you take?’ 
‘Nine,’ said White. 

‘Then it was my hole. I took eight.’ 

At the next hole Black said: ‘How many did you take for this?’ 

‘No, you don’t,’ said White, ‘it’s my turn to ask first.’ 


A POMPOUS individual opened the door of a crowded compartment 
and said: ‘Is the Noah’s Ark full?’ 



Ten Tragic Years 

SUMNER WELLES 


Just a decade ago Hitler attained power. Let’s see what fliis 
regime has meantj for all of ns. A me8sas:e from the U. S. 
Under Secretary of State. 


J ANUARY 30. 1943, marked 
the tenth anniversary of the 
most tragic and at the same 
time the most shameful event 
in modem history — the rise to 
power of Adolf Hitler. 

Within a month from that 
day all individual rights in Ger- 
many had been alralished and 
complete authority had been 
vested in the so-called Fuehrer 
of the German Reich. 

By March 24, 1933, HiUer had 
griped in his hands the legis- 
lative power, and by July all 
parties, other than the Nazi 
party itself, had been abolished. 

Throughout the month of 
April, 1933, the first anti- 
Jewish laws were passed, and 
before the summer of that same 
year the first restrictions upon 
the freedom of religion had 
been enacted. 

This is an appropriate mo- 
ment to take stock clearly 
and objroti'' ely of the destruc- 
tion which Hitler and Hitlerism 
have wrought during this past 
decade upon the fabric oim 
civilization. This is an appro- 
priate moment clearly to p^ 
ceive the length of time which 
will inevitably have to elapse 
before the world as a whole can 
once more make progress anew 
towards the achievement of 
those ideals which alone can 
make the world a decent, a 


safe, and an inspiring place in 
which human beings can live. 

Hitlerism is the reversion of 
civilized man back to all that 
which is most evil in the ani- 
mal. It is the return, in human 
relations, to animal ferocity 
and sheer animal stupidity. It 
is the denial of the Divine by 
the human being. 

The greatest evil which Hit- 
lerism has wrought is the obli- 
teration over wide segments of 
the earth of that recognition of 
the brotherhood of man which 
is intrinsic in Christianity — 
that sense of brotherhood to 
which the attainment of con- 
stantly higher standards of 
humanity in modem civiliza- 
tion was so largely due. 

The basic concept of a 
“master race” is nothing more 
or less than the instinct of a 
carnivorous animal or of a 
savage tribe to impose its own 
power by force over the area in 
which it can hold sway. 
The whole history of the 
Third German ]^ich has 
exemplified this brute instinct. 
The persecutions of the Jews, 
the occupations by “blitzkrieg” 
of neighbouring countries, the 
torture and assassination of as 
yet unnumbered innocent per- 
sons in concentration camps, 
the butcher-like slaughter goiz^ 
on at this moment of thou- 
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sands of refugees by the Ges- 
tapo— all these are manifesta- 
tions of the same brute instinct 

And in the endless recital of 
the evils committed against 
humanity by the German cri- 
minals imder the domination of 
Hitlerism, perhai>s there is no 
more shocking manifestation 
of the evil which Hitler has 
wrought on this generation 
than the fact that, even in coun- 
tries which are giving their all 
to crush Hitlerism, and even in 
those countries which have been 
ravaged by the German armies, 
this attack upon the brother- 
hood of man on which our reli- 
gion and our civilization are 
founded should have proved, at 
least in some slight di^gree, con- 
tagious. 

For ten long years freedom 
of speech, and freedom of infor- 
mation, have been unknown in 
Germany, and only the highest 
members of the Nazi party 
have had the faintest concejn 
don of what has been going on 
tn the rest of the world. 

The minds of the German 
people have consequently been 
susceptible to t^ effective 
hypnotism which can be exer- 
cis^ by any regime which has 
within its power the ability to 
determine what the people im- 
der its control can hear and 
reed and th ink. There is no 
greater weapon that any 
government can wield than this. 

I shall never forget the effect 
which Berlin created upon my 
mind in March of 1940. There 
was not a newspaper published 
which told the German people 
the truth. There was not a ramo 
to which a German could listen 
which was giving the facts. The 
sensation was that of being in 
a cold and nay insane asylum 
surrounded hy an insurmount- 


able wall within which people 
were using the same words that 
others employ, but where no 
word iised had its true meaning. 

And I shall also never forget 
that throughout the course of 
those miles of Berlin streets 
which I traversed, I never saw 
one smiling or even happy face. 

It was often and truly said 
that what Hitlerism desires to 
impose upon the world is not a 
new order, but the oldest order 
known : the kind of order which 
held sway when the human 
being was beginning to emei^ 
from the swamps and the 
forests of the prehistoric ages 
— the order of the tooth and 
the claw, of lust, of greed and 
of black ignorance. 

It is also necessary to re- 
member that while the mons- 
trous racket of Hitlerism has 
been conducted by men of 
shrewd animal cunning, no re- 
gime of the past 200 years has 
been dominated by men more 
grossly ignorant of everything 
developed as the fruit of reli- 
gious inspiration, of modem 
knowledge, or of modem 
science. 

So the bitter and tragic ex- 
perience of the past ten years 
has showed us that the sole and 
inevitable result of the triumph 
of Hitlerism would prove to be 
the destruction of religion, the 
destmction of every form of 
human freedom which mankind 
has evolved, the obliteration 
of human tolerance and human 
charity and the annihilation of 
hope. 

Prom the standpoint of civi- 
lization, it represents the epi- 
tome of nihilism. 

Ultimately, victory will be 
ours. And when the curse of 
Hitlerism is wiped off the face 
of the earth, the United Nations 
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■can only effectively hasten the 
task of j^iritual and material 
construction by recognizing 
that the cause for which we are 
fighting is the cause of all men, 
everywhere. 

When that day comes, it will 
be imperative that they find 
wise and just solutions for the 
world organizations of the 
future, for the problem of secu- 
rity, for the settlement of fron- 
tiers and of political problems, 
and for the definition of equit- 
able and adequate economic and 
financial policies. Just as im- 
portant will be the task of de- 
fining the rights of men where- 


ever they may be, and of ad- 
justing these rights to the so- 
cieties in which they live and 
to the authorities which govern 
them. 

Macaulay once said, “1 know 
of only two ways in which 
societies can be governed — ^by 
public opinion by the 

sword.” The choice between 
those two alternatives is clear- 
ly before the peoples of the 
world to-day. We of the United 
Nations are resolved that our 
victory over Hitlerism will 
banish rule by the sword once 
and forever. 

(This Week Magazine.) 


M echanical difficulties often cause amusing contretemps in opera. 

Once, when Lohengrin was about to embark upon the swan on 
which he makes his exit, the swan suddenly developed a burst of sjieed 
and left him standing. He quickly recovered his i)oise, raised a hand to 
his cheek and shouted to the wings: T say, can you tell me when the 
next swan is due out?’ 


L andowner, to gardener: ‘Well, John, in these days it does me 
good t » see your fine family — three strapping boys and two buxom 
girls. Tell me, did they give you much trouble?’ 

‘Trouble, sir?’ said John, with feeling, ‘why, I never had to lift a hand 
to any of them except in self-defence.’ 


H ostess, greeting guest: 'But how charming of you, doctor, I was 
afraid in these times you would be far too busy to come.’ 

Guest: ‘Well, Mrs. White, I decided that I really couldn’t spare the 
time, but, unfortunately, I forgot that I wasn’t coming, so here 1 am.’ 



Siberia: The Land and^^%c* Mef^- 

NIKOLAUS BASSEGHES 


As the Germaits advance <m this side of the Urals^ Asiatic 
Russia becomes more and more important. Here is a sketch of 
its history by a well-knoira contributor to the Swiss press. 


T he Siberian peasant is ab- 
solutely unlike the Rus- 
sian. His country, too, is utterly 
different. Like so many thin^ in 
Russia, Siberia has two faces: 
one aspect shows the old penal 
settlements of Tsarist Russia 
and the endless. Wladimir road 
that occurs so often in tragic 
Russian folk-songs, the road on 
which for many centuries exiled 
men and women marched, bound 
in iron chains. 

But the Russian peasant 
knew of another Siberia, a place 
not of sorrow and pain, but a 
fairyland of freedom. Beyond 
the “big stones,” as the pea- 
sants called the Ural moun- 
tains, there was, they believed, 
a legendary land where there 
were no landowners, no serfdom 
and no “authorities.” A coimtry 
where every man could have as 
much land as he was able to 
clear in the big forests. In the 
olden days serfdom forbade 
emigration to Siberia, and even 
later, when the peasants were 
emancipated, the great distance 
and the cost of the journey 
prevented many men reaching 
the land of their dreams. Never- 
theless, about a million men 
managed to emigrate to Siberia 
during the last decades of Tsar- 
dom in Russia. The penal set- 
tlements ^d the mines where 
the political prisoners toiled 


were only a drop in the sea of 
this immense area. In virgin 
forests the Siberian peasants 
lived far apart and lonely. It 
was a strange colony. There 
were no wild tribes to subdue: 
the new inhabitants had only to 
fight wild Nature and the gl^i- 
tic forest. In this country which 
had never known serfdom there 
grew up a strong and vigorous 
race. 

Siberia has an area of 
12,518,487 square km.; it is 
larger than European Russia 
and Australia together. At the 
beginning of this century this 
immense area was populated by 
6 mUlion souls only. This sparse 
population hardly ever come in 
touch with the State and cer- 
tainly the State took no great 
interest in it. Before the Re- 
volution of 1917 there was only 
one doctor for every 22,200 
people. Under such conditions 
conscription was almost impos- 
sible, and there was practic- 
ally no compulsory military ser- 
vice. 

In the first part of the seven- 
teenth century Russia began 

colonize Siberia and the Tsar- 
ist administration created mili- 
tary settlements to fight the 
Asiatic tribes. Cossacks, organ- 
ised after the model of the Don 
and Caucasus Cossacks, formed 
small armies known as the Si- 
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berian, the Trans-Baikalian, and 
the Ussuri Cossacks. Before the 
Russo-Japanese war the Siberian 
forces numbered in peacetime 
about 10 infantry companies, 26 
cavalry squadrons and 8 horse 
batteries, altojjether about 5,000 
men. At the beginning of this 
century the regular troops num- 
bered together with the Cos- 
sacks about 15,000 men, a small 
garrison even for a population 
of only 6 million. After 1904 
there was a great drive to col- 
onise Siberia, which made it 
possible to conscript more men. 
But to the new pioneers Siteria 
was still a fairyland. The man 
who first collected cedar “fir- 
cones” for ether and oil pro- 
ducts and exported them to Eu- 
rope and America quickly be- 
came a millionaire. Others who 
were lucky enough to shoot 
a rare sable or to find a big 
gold nugget in the river Lena 
grew rich in no time. 

Through the centuries the 
European theatres of war saw 
many and strange formations 
of the Russian armies. On the 
battlefields of the Seven Years’ 
War there appeared, as a 
counterpart to Trcnck's brutal 
Pandours and Croats, the Cos- 
sacks and Kalmuks of the Rus- 
sian forces. In the Napoleomc 
wars irregular Russian cavalry, 
with ther small shaggy horses, 
played an important part. But 
all these men came from Euro- 
pean Russia. Before the first 
German War Siberian troops 
had never bem to the front. But 
in that conflict the tall gallant 
men soon covered themselves 
wdth s^o^, and the Siberian 
rifle regiments became known 
as the best troops of the Tsarist 
army. 

It seemed as if these men, re- 


turning home after the outbreak 
of the Revolution, had carried 
the war from Europe back intO' 
their own country. They were 
followed by about a million Rus- 
sian refugees from European 
Russia, and Siberia became the 
theatre of civil war, a war 
stranger than any history had 
known. Not only did the Red 
and the White fight each other 
in Siberia, but Japanese, Ameri- 
can and English troops marched 
in, not forgetting the Czecho- 
slovak and Hungarian Red bat- 
talions. 

Strange to say, these events 
scorned to wake the immense 
country to a new life. In the 
course of ten years the whole 
land had changed. The first 
newcomers were volimtary emi- 
grants, followed by several mil- 
lion farmers sent by the Soviet 
government to prevent them sa- 
botaOTg the collectivisation of 
Russian -agriculturo. Once again 
the old Siberian legend came to 
life, and under the Soviet star 
the passionate love for absolute 
freedom and a kind of mild an- 
archy lived on. And more and 
more immigrants arrived. 

At the same time the Soviet 
Government began to explore 
the enormous riches of the 
country. Not including the Ural 
area and the obsolete mines of 
the penal settlements, three 
great new centres of industry 
came into existence, and once 
again Siberia saw something it 

had never witnessed before 

^ factory chimneys. In the 
Kumeski Basin (the Kuzbas! 
m the Far East, close to Vladi- 

Lena river, 
where men had soupdit for gold 
modem technique created gi- 
^tic works. Towns shot up 
lute mushrooms and new locaP 
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industries chattered around 
them. 

The population of Siberia 
grew rapidly. To-day it numbers 
more than 20 million. Con- 
scription has been introduced. 
Thanks to strong Soviet propa- 
ganda it has been possible to 
send ‘Tsride-trains” to Siberia. 
Nevertheless, there are still 
more men than women in the 
country. The Soviet Govern- 
ment can conscript 2 million 
men with ease. I^rhaps these 
men from Siberia know lest 
about machines than the Rus- 
sian peasants, but they are even 
better soldiers than the Euro- 
pean Russians, and we know 
what that means. But when 
considering how far Siberian 
troops can be used to reinforce 
European Russia, one must re- 
member that three mobile ar- 
mies are on guard at the fron- 
tiers of the Far East. These ar- 
mies are self-sufficing. Their 
industrial and victualling bases 


are in the Far East and on the 
peninsula of Kamchatka, as are 
also a part of their reserves. 

Modem Siberia is one of the 
less well-known areas of Russia. 
It is still sparsely populated, 
though more densely peopled 
than Australia. Before the Re- 
volution it was more of a bur- 
den than an asset to the rest of 
the country. To-day it is able to 
supply Russia with a great part 
of her human and economic re- 
serves. 

Russia’s latest military re- 
serves, training beyond the 
Urals, are recruited in part from 
this side of the Urals and in 
part from Russian Central Asia, 
where in an area of over 4 mil- 
lion square km. about 11 million 
inhabitants live. There are about 
2 million Russians, and the Si- 
berian divisions which form the 
nucleus, in this new army, which 
will in all probability be kept 
back for the last, decisive bat- 
tles in Europe, if it is not pre- 
viously needed to fight Japan. 


fllHE customer waited for some time without receiving attention, so 
i at last he grasped the arm of a passing waitress. Tell the mana- 
geress I want to see her, please; I have a complaint.’ 

‘Complaint?’ retorted the girl, ‘this is a cafe, not a nursing home.’ 


A POP, meeting Whistler at dinner, said: ‘You know, Mr. Whistlbr, I 
passed your house this morning.’ 

"Thank you,’ said the artist, ‘thank you very much.’ 


nER' 
mT Sh 
self.’ 


T 
She: 


young man: 
‘Thank you. 


‘Excuse me, but you reaUy have deUghtful legs. 
I’ve always been quite attached to them my- 



Admiral ^Leahyii President Roosevelt's 
Chief of Staff 


A dmiral William D. Leahy, 
Chief of Staff to President 
Franklin Roosevelt in his war- 
time role of Commander in chief 
of the United States armed 
forces, is more than a right- 
hand man to his leader. 

Admiral Leahy’s appointment 
to his present post, one which 
the President, as Commander 
in chief of the U. S. Army and 
Navy, created especially for 
him, makes him the President’s 
closest adviser in America’s mi- 
litary machine. In announcing 
the appointment, the President 
said Admiral Leahy would re- 
lieve him of much paper work 
and routine tasks. Here is a 
brief synopsis of what that 
“routine” involves. 

As the ranking American 
member of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff of the United States 
and Great Britain, he works to 
insure complete co-ordination of 
the war effort of both nations, 
including the full production 
and distribution of supplies, and 
to provide for full collaboration 
with the other United Nations. 

Other U. S. members of the 
Combined Jhiefs of Staff are 
General Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff; Admiral King, com- 
mander in chief of the U. S. 
Fleet and chief of naval opera- 
tions; and Lieutenant-General 
Arnold, commanding the Army 
Air Forces. 

These three, with Admiral 
Leahy, constitute the U. S. high 
command. Working imder the 
direction of the President, they 



.Admiral William D. Leahy. 


are responsible for co-ordination 
between the Army and the 
Navy. In operations where the 
United States has sole or pri- 
mary responsibility they are 
charged with the strategic con- 
duct of the war. They are 
further charged v*ith the broad 
progress of war requirements 
based on approved strategic po- 
licy; for the allocation of mxmi- 
tions resources based on sti-a- 
tegic needs and the availability 
of means of transportation ; and 
for the requirements of m^er- 
seas transportation based on 
approved strategic priority. 

“BUI” Leahy, as he is affec- 
tionately known in the United 
States Navy, is admirably fitted 
for such a significant duty by 
years of close friendship and 
confidence with President Roo- 
sevelt, and also by his own dis- 
tinguished record both as a 
fighter and a diplomat. 

The only officer ever to have 
headed all three of the United 
States Navy’s top bureaus — 
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Ordnance, Navigation, and Ope- 
rations — ^Admiral (Lealiy, after 
retiring from the Navy in 1939, 
ably served in two difficult 
diplomatic posts, as Governor of 
Puerto Rice and, from Novem- 
ber 1940 until a few months 
ago, as American Ambassador 
to Vichy BVance. 

His colourful life began 
sixty-seven years ago in a Mid- 
West farming section more than 
1,000 miles from the sea on 
which he was to spend most of 
his life. For Admiral Leahy is 
no swivel-chair sailor. He has 
spent twenty-two of his forty- 
six years of active service on 
the decks of United States 
fighting ships. Within a year 
after his graduation from the 
U.S. Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis, Leahy tasted action. He 
was an ensign on the battleship 
“Oregon” which in 1898 raced 
around Cape Horn from its sta- 
tion on the United States 
Pacific Coast to reach Cuba in 
time to engage in the brief 
battle that destroyed the Span- 
ish Fleet. 


Between the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the first World 
War, Admi^ Leahy saw pro- 
longed service in the Pacific 
Ocean and the Caribbean Sea. 
He won a series of medals, be- 


came a gunnery expert, and b 
1918 had advanced to the ran! 
of Captain. In that capacity h 
commanded the naval transpor 
“Princess Matoika,” which car 
ried troops and supplies acros 
the submarine-infested Atlanti 
to Europe. For his distinguishes 
service on this assignment h 
was awarded the Navy Cross 
By 1934 he had been promotes 
to a full admiral, raising hi 
four-star flag on the U.S.S 
California.” 


In 1937 Admiral Leahy 
reached the highest office m the 
Navy, as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. He held this post rmtil 
1939, proving himself cognisant 
of the interlocking importance 
of military and political factors 
in the conduct of war, urging 
the expansion of United States 
air power, fortification (f the 
Island of Guam m the Western 
Pacific, and championing a 
seven-seas Navy. At 64, he was 
retired for age. 

His had been a distinguished 
career, and the tan, weather- 
beaten, blue-eyed admiral was 
ready to settle down for the 
rest of his life, enjoying his 
grandchildren, offspring of his 
son, who is now a lieutenant 
commander m the U.S. Navy, 
and stationed in England. 

But President Roosevelt, who 
had admired and respected 
Leahy’s ability since the first 
World War when Roosevelt was 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, commandeered Leahy for 
the important post of Governor 
of Puerto Rico. It was Admiral 
Leahy who strongly urged tne 
friendly acquisition by the 
United States of British bases 
rn the West Indies. 

Late in 1940 Admiral Leahy 
named ambassador to 
Vichy, charged with the difficult 
.Tob of preventing closer colla- 
boration between Hitler and 
I^ahy’s old friend from the first 
World War, Marshal Petain. 

The admiral spent sixteen 
months in France, — months 
vphich State Department ofli- 
ciils have intlicated were most 
significant in the overall picture 
of diplomatic stiategy. 

But it was not for his suc- 
ces^s as a statesman that 
Ambassador Leahy was best 
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known to Frenchmen. It was 
for his humane efforts to re- 
lieve their personal plight. 
Leahy encouraged Red Cross 
shipments of food to Prance 
from the United States, and 
himself met each ship which ar- 
rived at Marseilles with its 
cargo from America. Children 
jammed the streets, waving 
American flags and charing 
the ambassador each time a 
shipload of food arrived. 

When Marshal Petain recalled 
Pierre Laval to power. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordered Ambas- 
sador Leahy home, and it was 
while awaiting passage back to 
America that the admiral suf- 
fered his greatest personal tra- 


gedy. His wife died, and he 
brought her casket home on the 
ship with him- 

Admiral Leahy again turned 
to thoughts of retirement, but 
again President Roosevelt has 
pressed him into an important 
assignment, this one perhaps 
the toughest of his fruitful 
career. Back in uniform as a 
full admiral of the Navy, Admi- 
ral Leahy again is standing 
watch. He will stand duty in the 
"crow’s nest” of the White 
House until victory is won for 
the United Nations, and Axis 
raiders have been blasted from 
the horizon. 

(U. 8. Office of War 

Information.) 


A WELL-KNOWN American, speaking at a dinner, said as he raised 
his glass, "Wal, gentlemen, here's to the stuff that makes you sec 
double and feel single." 


D OCTOR: “You have been at the death’s door, and only your strong 
co nstit ution has saved you.” 

PATIENT: "Remember that when you send in your bill.” 


T OURIST: "To ^at do you attribute your great age?" 

OLDEST INHABITANT: "I can’t say, yet, sir. There are several 
of them patent medicine companies a — bargaining with me. 


A FRENCHMAN’S description of a bathing draw; "Something that 
begins nowhere and ends at once.” 




The Leaning Tower. 


Oh, You Know IIemian< 


A personality to whom we do well 
to pay close attention. 

The Lady of White House 

JOHN BEAVAN 


T radition would have 

awarded no greater role to 
Eleanor Roosevelt than to be 
hostess of the White House, a 
dim, discreet figure in the presi- 
dential background, with only a 
few social duties to perform. 
She broke that tradition. She 
has done most of the things a 
president’s wife was not expect- 
ed to do, and everybody, from 
Hitler to small town politicians, 
has tried to rebuke her. But 
after nine years as Mrs. Presi- 
dent. she is more popular than 
she was at the beginning of her 
first term. She has caught the 
mud pies and hurled them deft- 
ly back at the singers — ^Hitler 
included. Mrs. Roosevelt, now 
almost unchallenged, goes 
everywhere and says and does 
whatever she pleases. 

Eleanor Roosevelt is 58, a 
grandmother, a bustling orga- 
nizing sort of woman, of quick 
if not deep intellect. She is 
kind, unpretentious, almost em- 
barrassir gly unconventional. An 
editor who went to call on her 
was taken to do the morning 
shopping and he arrived with 
her at Hyde Park, the Presi- 
dent’s country home, carrying a 
bag of charcoal. • 

She is not and never has been 
good-looking and now she can 
joke about it, specially with 
photogrraphers who sidle around 
trsdng to find a kind angle for 
that irregular jaw line. Age has 


given her a bonniness that she 
lacked when she was younger, 
and she has a smile that fills 
the room. As a girl she was shy 
and she says the sh3mess is still 
there internally but it never 
peeks out. Her assurance is 
brilliant. 

For the first 30 years of her 
life, Eleanor Roosevelt was a 
very ordinary wife and mother. 
Though she was bom into high 
society and surrounded by 
wealth and power, her child- 
hood background was unstable. 
Her mother was a belle, hei 
father a charming dashing fel- 
low but he had a weakness and 
the weakness led to the bottle. 
By 10 she was an orphan, and 
the ward of her grandmother. 
At 15, an awkward, badly-dress- 
ed girl who danced badly, was 
sent to England to be finished 
at a school in Wimbledon 

This was her greatest good 
fortune. The school was run by 
an old French-woman of com- 
monsense and liberal principles. 
A different Eleanor returned to 
New York. She plunged into the 
smelly, sweaty squalor of the 
garment factories and cham- 
pioned the cause of the depart- 
ment store-girls through the 
Consumers’ League. She was. 
she says, at 19 a curious mix- 
ture of a girl, unduly know- 
ledgeable of the sordid side of 
life, but still remarkably inno- 
cent. At that age, she accepted 
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the offer of marriage of her 
remote cousin, Franklin, and 
they were married while he was 
still at law school, with Uncle 
Teddy, the President, stealing 
the limelight at the wedding. 

She has confessed that as a 
young wife she was difficult, but 
Franklin’s patience overcame 
everything. After hone 3 unoon- 
ing in Europe (they were em- 
barrassed to receive the Royal 
suite at Claridge) they return- 
ed to set up house and prepare 
for the arrival of the first baby. 

While Franklin was fighting 
his early political battles, she 
was preoccupied by home and 
family. She bore six children 
and reared five. Politics was 
outside her thoughts. When 
her husband supported women’s 
suffrage she was shocked. But 
their removal to Washington 
when Franklin was made Assis- 
tant Secretary to the Navy be- 
gan to arouse new interests In 
her. and the First German War. 
with its Red Cross work, com- 
pleted her awakening. But still 
she was not what the women of 
her day would have called 
emancipated. “My grand- 
mother,” she has written, “had 
taught me that a woman’s place 
was not in the public eye, and 
that clung to me all through the 
Washington years.” 

Then came the fishing trip 
from which Franklin returned 
a cripple. Eleanor’s great work 
began. She reinforced that po- 
werful will of his to overcome 
his difficulties. She learned to 
drive a car, to swim, to take the 
children to camp. She joined the 
women’s division of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee and 
learned how to run a mime<»- 
graph news sheet. As she help- 
ed to rebuild her husband’s 


career, she built her own. “The 
ability to think for myself did 
not develop until I was well on 
in life, and therefore no real 
personality developed in my 
early youth,” she relates. 

The Eleanor Roosevelt the 
world knows is the one who has 
developed since those days. She 
has lived in a glare of publicity 
and liked it. More important, 
she has turned it to good use 
for the people of America and 
the world. At her women’s Press 
conferences she, too, forms opi- 
nion. By her “My Day” synffi- 
cated column, a feature of sim- 
ple appeal, she has led the wo- 
men of America not only in 
politics but in all aspects of 
woman’s life and duty. She has 
broadcast regularly, spoken the 
prologue to films, addressed 
countless gatherings. All her 
fees go to charity. 

Sometimes she has “trailed” 
plans on which the administra- 
tion wanted to test opinion be- 
fore putting them into effect, 
but more often she has spoken 
her own mind, and not gonth'. 
When peace seemed possible, 
she crusaded for peace. Appal- 
led by the horror of the Barce- 
lona bombing, she burst out; 
“Why the women of every na- 
tion don’t rise and refuse to 
bring children into this kind of 
world is beyond me.” In Feb- 
ruary 1939 she was in trouble 
with some Americans for her 
defence of the Republican Gov- 
ernment of Spain. When the 
Daughters of the American Re- 
volution refused to let their hall 
for a concert by a coloured 
singer, she resigned. She once 
found beds in ber own home for 
a coloured delegation who were 
refused admittance to hotels. 
Recently, she refused to cross 
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a picket line demonstrating be- 
fore a theatre. She got her 
money back and went home. As 
early as May 1939 she opposed 
the suggestion that the U.S.A. 
needed a society to keep the 
country out of the war. “I won- 
der,” she said, “whether we 
have decided to hide behind 
neutrality. It is safer, perhaps, 
but I am not sure it is always 
right to be safe.” 

After the war had been rag- 
ing 20 days and Poland was in 
agony, she said : “I hope and 
pray we do not have to fight 
with the armed forces, but we 
do have to fight with our minds, 
for this is a war for the control 
of ideas as much as for the con- 
trol of material resources.” She 
warned the isolationists of the 
Youth Congress the following; 
year “war might come to us.” 
“Tell the President we won’t 
give our lives In any place ex- 
cept America,” shouted a he< k- 


ler. “An American who won’t 
fight where his country asks 
him to fight isn’t an American,'' 
she answered. There was a 
threat of assassination. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, who had been physi- 
cally timid until middle life, did 
not tone down her speeches and 
articles. 

War has come to America, 
and the Roosevelt sons are in 
uniform with the rest. Mrs. 
Roosevelt speaks to-day, not 
only as the great Eleanor and 
not only as the First Lady, but 
as an American mother. That 
strengthens her claim to leader- 
ship. But it would have been 
less sure had she allowed the 
White House to be, as it threat- 
ened to be, a spiritual sepulchre. 
“Elven in a palace,” said Marcus 
Aurelius, “life can be lived 
well.” And Eleanor Roosevelt 
is one of the few who have 
proved it. 

{The Evening Standard.) 


T he dull traveller suddenly jumped up at a conference and said: Tve 
an idea sir.’ 

‘Be gentle with it, Smith,' retorted the manager, ‘it is in a strange 
place.’ 


^¥7TFE; ‘Wake up, darling, I can hear someone creeping up tJhs 
TT stairs,’ 

Husband; ‘Go to sleep, dear: it can’t be me thi« time.’ 


fTtHE reason an old maid is so devoted to her cat is that not having a 
X husband, she naturally takes to the next most treacherous animal. 



The Lady of No. 10 

NOEL BAHBEB 


H OW can one describe Mrs. 

Winston Churchill better 
than she was described by the 
Prime Minister himself in his 
autobiography : “My marriage 
was the most fortunate and 
joyous event which happened to 
me in the whole of my life, for 
what can be more glorious than 
to be united in one’s walk 
through life with a being in- 
capable of an ignoble thought?” 
There you have a description of 
Mrs. Churchill far better than 
I could give. 

What is the like, in manner 
and in beauty ? She is tall, 
slim, and graceful, with lovely 
features and large grey eyes 
that are often twinkling below 
thick eyebrows never plucked 
into the usual thin line. She 
wears her hair in the modem 
style, with high curls on her 
forehead. She can afford to, for 
her profile is exceptionally 
good; Sarah, her daughter, has 
inherited that profile. In her 
youth, as Clementine Hozier, 
she was a great beauty. She has 
never lost that beauty. She 
dresses perfectly, with supreme 
simplicity. And I found her a 
witty and charming conver- 
sationalist with decided opi- 
nions of her own, and a shrewd 
knowledge of the affairs of our 
time. 

What should be the fimction 
of any "Lady of No. 10”? 
•Should she seek to gain the re- 
putation of being a power be- 
iUnd the J*remier’s throne, a 
5 


Author, traveller, b!r<md- 
caster, and former editor of 
the overseas edition of the 
"Daily Mall”, Noel Barber 
was afforded special facilities 
to write this pen portrait of 
Mrs. Churchill. 


buttress for his brilliance? Or 
should she be content to eschew 
the limelight and keep in the 
background ? Neither, please. 
But instead, a little bit of both, 
and, lately, that is just what 
has been happening. 

Mrs. Churchill had, at the 
beginning of the war, a reputa- 
tion for shyness — ^not deserved 
at all, because those who knew 
her, knew her as a friendly 
hostess, while many an elec- 
tioneering crowd has heard her 
show her mettle, not only in the 
old days when she championed 
her husband, but later, when 
she fought on the platforms for 
her son Randolph. 

To look after a brilliant hus- 
band, to tend a family, is a full- 
time occupation — and Mrs. 
Churchill is a woman who loves 
her home. That is easily seen 
in the deft touches that have 
changed No. 10 since the Chur- 
chills became the latest tenants 
— new chair here, no crowded 
rooms, a personal atmosphere 
in the rather austere rooms. No. 
10 is a real home — ^which is just 
wdxat Winston wants, for he 
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loves entertaining in his own 
home. 

Even so, Mrs. Churchill is 
doing far more public work than 
she has ever done before ; 1 
would place first and foremost 
the magnificent efforts she has 
made for her Aid-to-Russia 
movement. She is indefatigable 
in its cause — and, as in every- 
thing she does, she has gone 
into the subject thoroughly, 
studied the needs, planned the 
ideas. For the people in Britain 
she has also done much — parti- 
cularly for women and girls, as 
President of the Wartime Fund 
of the Y.W.C.A. She is also 
chairman of a maternity hos- 
pital for the wives of officers in 
the forces. She regards this 
work as one of her most person- 
al efforts to help Britain in 
wartime. 

I saw her once when she 
made a surprise visit to a hos- 
tel for arms girls who had left 
shop counters to work on the 
munition benches of war fac- 
tories. Soon she was dancing 
with one of the factory super- 
intendents — and thoroughly en- 
joying it. Another time — it was 
at a London hostel — ^there she 
was pouring out the tea for a shy 
young New Zealand airman who 
was loving every minute of it. 
One thing is certain : the suc- 
cess whicli attends the increas- 
ing part she takes in public life 
if no mere reflected popularity 
— her success is her own. She 
is liked wherever she goes, whe- 
ther she is making a speech or 
tramping through the mud of 
an East Coast shipyard, or 
walking over the disintegrated 
rubble that was somebody’s 
home before the Luftwaffe 
came. 

Because she is liked, because 


her smile is friendly, her recep-- 
tions are not confined to clap- 
ping and cheering. Usually 
there are cries from the crowd: 
“Tell Winnie not to worry!” or 
perhaps: “Tell Winnie we’re 
turning the stuff out.” She tells 
him. 

How near has Mrs. Churchill 
been — through her husband — 
to the major events of these 
last four catastrophic decades? 
Very, very near, I should say. 
Of course, a man like Winston 
Churchill must have many 
secrets, and no one know^s the 
extent to which he shares them 
with his wife. Just after clothes 
rationing was introduced, Mrs. 
Churchill told a dressmaker, as 
she handed out her coupons : 
“I was caught like the rest.” 
And she added : “The amusing 
thing is that one day my hus- 
band said to me, ‘You’d better 
buy me a handkerchief or two 
— you never know, they may be 
rationed.’ ” 

“But,” said Mrs. Churchill,. 
“I never bought those handker- 
chiefs. I thought he was jok- 
ing . . .” 

The Premier keeps secrets 
well. But Mrs. Churchill knows 
most of her husband’s import- 
ant speeches before anybody 
else. He dictates them, re- 
hearses and polishes them, and 
before he speaks to the world, 
Mrs. Churchill reads them 
through and makes her com- 
ments. And when big speeches 
are given in the House, Mrs. 
Churchill goes to the Gallery to 
listen. 

Despite her increasing public 
functions Mrs. Churchill makes 
the running of her house her 
most important work. She it 
is who organizes the little, select 
dinner parties of which her 
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husband is fond. On the ques- 
tion of the Prime Minister’s 
dinner, it was Lloyd George 
who wrote that Mrs. Churchill 
once told him that if she should 
die she would leave behind 
written instructions to her 
^'successor” on how to manage 
Mr. Churchill — particularly his 
dinner. 

So she has run the house of 
the Churchills efficiently, sym- 
pathetically, since that day 
when lovely Clementine Hozier 
married 33-year-old Winston 
Churchill, at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, under the shadow 
of the House of Commons, in 
the yeai* 1908. Miss Hozier, 
beautiful and intelligent, was a 
member of the famous Airlie 
family of Scotland. She was 
described in the Bystander of 
that year as having “lovely 
brown hair and most delicately 
aquiline features, line grey eyes 
and a delightful poise of the 
head. Her shoulders and neck 
have something of the grace 
and distinction and soft 
strength of early Grecian art; 
she is divinely tall.” She has 
kept these attributes with the 


passing of the years. She was 
said to have inspired that fa- 
mous novelist of her time, John 
Oliver Hobbes, to create the 
bewitching heroine of Love and 
the Soul Hunters. 

It was Winston’s mother. 
Lady Randolph Churchill, who 
brought them together. Wins- 
ton, already a rising young 
politician, and — as now — a ter- 
rific worker, had cared little for 
the company of women, but the 
courtship was a whirl-wind one 
and the marriage was arranged 
after only a short engagement. 
They have had five children — 
Randolph, Diana, Sarah, Mari- 
gold, and Mary, who now serves 
in the A.T.S. as a sergeant. Mari- 
gold, died of pneumonia when 
she was three years old. 

I started this article with a 
description which Winston 
Churchill himself wrote. I end 
it with another one, this time 
by Lord Riddell, who wrote of 
her : “She is a queen among 
wives, and manages Winston 
very well.” What more could 
any husband ask ? 

(Message.) 


^ NEGRO called into a chemist’s shop in a Southern State and asked 
permission to use his telephone, which was accorded. The coloured 
gentleman rang up a well-known citizen, and the interested chemist over- 
heard the following monologue: “Hello, is dat Mr. Brown?.... Well, dis am 
a coloured gentleman speakin’. I jes’ wanna know if you’ve got a job 
for me. Mr. Brown. . . .Oh, you ’be got a nigger working for you already.... 
Are you sure you don’t wanna new man?.... You’ve puffeckly satisfied with 

your present man? All right. Mr. Brown, thank you.” The nigger hung 

up the receiver and prepared to depart, when the kindly chemist said: 
“Say, Sam, if you want a job that bad, p’raps I kin fit you in here some- 
where.” “No thank you, sah, I’se very comfortable in my present job.” 
said the coloured gentleman politely. “But. say,” pursued the mystified 
shopkeeper, “I just heard you ask for a job.” The darkie permitted him- 
self an expansive smile. “You see,” he explained. “I work for Mr. Brown, 
but every noe an’ again I ring him up like dat just to check myself up 
and see how I’m getting on.” 



Indiums Prosperity Must Depend On 
Her Road System 


(“Indiaii Cimcrete Journal V’ 

A LIi our thoughts, efforts 
and energy are to-day 
bound up with one overwhelm- 
ing factor — ^victory over our 
enemies. With the United 
Nations engaged in a mighty 
struggle against the N^i- 
Fascist hordes and with India’s 
industries geared to their 
highest pitch to the war effort, 
it follows as a matter of course 
that communications will pro- 
vide one of the keys to victory. 

Roads to-day are the very 
life of India, nay, the iugular 
vein. That this country has been 
particularly inept in regard to 
a system of communication 
which is of vital importance is 
common knowledge and but for 
the trials of war dusty cart 
tracks would probably have 
continued to serve the country’s 
needs in the laborious process 
of bringing vital supplies to 
railhead and points of distri- 
bution. 

That is why in devoting its 
February issue to ROADS, the 
Indian Concrete Journal has 
touched upon a subject which is 
now the ceneem of every citi- 
zen of Hindustan. It is called 
a ’’Special Roads Number” and 
it is a number which is as 
timely as it is necessary. 

The moment India realises 
that good roads to every nook 
and comer of the country are 
essential, politically, economi- 
cally and socially, the day will 
have arrived for a better under- 
'standing between the multifa- 
rious castes and creeds abound- 


r,yf»ll eiit Special Roads Number.) 

ing in this land. In a war of 
movement, roads play a lead- 
ing part. Materials have to be 
moved from place to place with 
the least possible delay and 
here it is that roads prove in- 
dispensable. 

Excellently produced, pro- 
fusely illustrated and packed 
with articles written by autho- 
rities on the subject of roads, 
the Special Roads number con- 
tains a wealth of information. 
It should also prove invaluable 
to municipalities and other 
people directly concerned with 
the building of roads and the 
improvement of communica- 
tions. 

Sufficient attention has not 
been paid to the question of 
Roads in India by the Govern- 
ment, one of whose primary 
concerns is to see that commu- 
nications are kept in a constant 
state of efficiency. 

There are to-day many thou- 
sands of villages which are 
completely cut off at certain 
times of the year. There are 
probably hundreds of thousands 
of tons of crops, vegetables, 
fruit, etc., which never see 
lucrative markets for want of 
proper transport. The condi- 
tions obtaining in certain parts 
of the country have shown, be- 
yemd all doubt, the lamentable 
result of relying on railways 
alone for transporting goo& 
Moreover, when hostilities 
cease there will be many lor- 
ries idle and drivers without 
jobs. 



ROADS IN INDIA 




All these factors point to the 
advisability of planning ahead, 
thus ensuring that as soon as 
the war is won, something will 
be done for improving our road 
communication, which has 
rightly been described as “Our 
Number One Post-War Job.” 


The jwrlce of this Special 
Number is only 10 annas (post 
free) and is obtainable from 
the Publicity Department of 
the Cement Marketing Co. of 
India, Ltd., 20, Hamam Street, 
Bombay. 

D. L. S. 


H e was a Jew, who accompanied by his son aged five, walked into a 
diamond merchant’s establishment not a million miles from Hatton 
Garden. ‘'Vot is the price of this stone?” he asked. He was told; 
whereupon he asked the price of another and another — and yet another. 

Eventually the merchant’s assistant became bored and asked him 
to leave. 

“Vy should I leave?” he asked, clutching the counter. 

'‘Why should you leave?” retorted the assistant. “I’ll damned soon 
show you, you — Jew!” 

The Jew retreated, and when outside the shop his child addressed 
him; “Father,” he lisped, “vill not your God punish that bad man for 
callin’ you those awful names?” 

“He has already punished ’im, my thon, “sighed the Jew as he held 
two sparkling stones in front of the youngster. “See, ’ere are two of ’is 
blethed diamonds!” 


B y the way, have you heard this little cuffer? Must really tell you about 
it here and now, lest I forget it. 

First nurse comes down and announces to agonised father that wifey has 
given birth to a bonny and bouncing boy, “Wonderful woman, your wife!” 
she remarks. 

A few minutes later second nurse arrives and announces arrival of a 
bewchus baby girl. “Wonderful woman, your wife!” she also remarks. 
Eventually doctor arrives and announces that a third has turned up. 
“Come up and see your wife,” says he. “She’ll be quite able to stand 
it!” They go up, and doctor, patting wifey on shoulder, remarks again, 
“Wonderful woman! Wonderful woman!” 

“Yes, a wonderful woman right enough,” sighs the hubby. “But 
don’t go shaking her about like that! You never know what might 
happen!” 


H e had spent a good forty minutes in the bird fancier’s shop inquiring 
the prices and accomplishments of various parrots, but, unfor- 
tunately, he had a bad impediment in his speech, and the owner’s patience 
was pretty well nigh exhausted in answering the limitless questions that 
he stammered out pain-fully and laboriously. At last, as he wandered 
round the shop for the twentieth time, he stopped before yet another 
cage. 

“T-t-t-that’s a f-f-f-fine c-c-c-ck-cock-cock-cockatoo,” he stuttered, at 
length. “C-c-c-can he t-t-t-talk p-p-p-piainly?” “If he can’t talk plainer 
than you,” snapped out the weary dealer, viciously, “I make you a pre- 
sent of the blamed bird.” 
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ROUND PEGS IN SQUARE HOLES! 

From A Correspondent 


Urr -MAKERS are having the 
day. Simpletons call it pro- 
gress. Sensationalists call it 
conversely, Pessimists seek re- 
fuge in having it known as a 
misfortune. Let us call it what 
it is — inconsistency! Yes, incon- 
sistency that smacks of some- 
thing unenviable and puts a bad 
taste into your mouth. It is the 
modus operandi of the film 
industry in India in the year of 
grace. 1943. Would anyone dare 
to call it a privilege worthy of 
being enjoyed and proud of? 
One wonders ! 

In India, anyone is allowed 
to argue about the pros and 
cons of the film industry, opine 
about them in the way it suits 
him and even make a fetish of 
the whole thing if he so chooses, 
in a sense, there are restric- 
tions and there are no restric- 
tions in this regard ! What is 
considered essential is that in 
keeping with the tradition you 
must have your own axes to 
grind; else no one would be in 
a mood to bother about you or 
what you propose to do in the 
industry’s interest. Here, ideal- 
ists starve, intellectuals suffer, 
the selfiess are often shown the 
“significance” of suicide, and 
only those who adhere most de- 
votionally to notoriety and 
flattery, prosper. For they 
never aim high — if at all they 
aim — and their main activity is 
to pull down others on the top 
if they show the least signs of 


aiming high. Result? Round 
pegs in square holes, here there 
and everywhere ! And how ? 

People — particularly some 
politicians — ^with a doubtful 
status and authority, come out 
with what they themselves call 
their “considered” opinions to 
give a status to this industry ! 
Somehow the right tsqie of 
people who are likely to benefit 
the cause of our progress, if 
they take adequate interest in 
it, are allowed to remain in the 
back ground through unfair 
and undesirable attitude 
against them. Propaganda for 
the educated and more intelli- 



Bam Dulari in Talwar Pro- 
ductions’ “Han chali,” a 
Famous Pictures Release. 
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and a cameraman in as much 
as, for its sheer merits, “Eashi- 
nath” excels all his previous 
achievements. 

The story of “Kashinath” 
figures three main characters, 
Kashinath, his beloved Kamla 
and Bindu Bashini, whom he 
loved as a sister. The entire 
structure of the stoiy can be 
said to have been built on the 
sublime, selfless and almost de- 
votional love between Bindu 
and Kashinath. Obviously, this 
sort of affection for each other 
on the part of two youths of 
opposite sexes, who lived and 
loved almost like a real brother 
and sister, is not imknown In 
Indian life; but it surely con- 
stitutes a constructive message 
of morality for our misgfuided 
generation. 

Nearly all the important 
players have enacted their roles 
quite creditably. Both Bharati 
and Ashit Baran seem to have 
acquired a sense of restraint 
and seriousness that is so 
essential in such themes. 
Sunanda, the new-comer, 
acquits herself in the role of 
Kamla so magnificently that it 
strikes one as if she was bom 
for this characterization. She 
sings equally well, and is 
nothing if not emotional. Nawab 
and Nemo once again prove 
their capacity to do justice to 
any kind of roles assigned to 
them. 

“Kashinath” is indisputably 
worthy of all the greatness that 
has distinguished New Theatres. 
In its emotional appeal it is 
unique, and the more you see it 
the more you appreciate its 
grand balancing of dramatic 
intensities. Hats off to New 
Theatres for giving us a pic- 
ture that surpasses all their 
previous successes. 



Bamola Devi in “Manchali.” 


“NAI KAHANI” 

E nthusiastic expectation; 

fever heat of excitement; 
then bursts of applauses. That 
was the sequence of events at 
the premier of Prabhat’s “Nai 
Kahani” at the New West End. 
On the screen, passed in smooth 
but rapid succession, a parade of 
personality, character, emotion 
and passion. It was an exhila- 
rating show, in an animating 
atmosphere. 

Romance, comedy, music and 
a star-studded cast and the 
Prabhat touch in technique, are 
the ingredients that make up 
“Nai Kahani”. There is also the 
excitement of physical danger 
and catastrophe to which the 
audience reacts instinctively. 

Clearly conceived, convin- 
cingly directed, vividly true — 
yet so utterly simple, that is an 
apt summary of this latest 
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creation of Prabhat Nagar, of 
which every one connected with 
it may justly be proud. 

“Nai Kahani” is a story of 
emotional reactions. Those who 
expected its author, Mr. K. A. 
Abbas, to repeat the idealistic 
drive of his earlier “Naya 
Sansar”, will here have a 
pleasant surprise. It is as if, in 
writing “Nai Kahani”, the 
author sat back and withdrew 
his personality from the field 
of action, and then gave the 
men and women of his mental 
creation the fullest freedom to 
develop on their own individual 
lines. “Nai Kahani” is a rare 
attempt at analytical scenario 
writing; and now that it is a 
demonstrated success, it may 
well start a new cycle in screen 
stories. 

With the ungrudging assist- 
ance of his stars. Director D. D. 
Kashyap has made a distinctive 
job of his difficult task. It is 
customary for writers and cri- 
tics (Mr. Abbas among them) 
to complain of the imsympathe- 
tic mutilation of sto^ material 
at the hands of unimaginative 
Directors. In the case of “Nai 
Kahani”, one expects author 
Abbas to pay public tribute to 
Director D. D. Kashyap for 
the sincerity and delicacy with 
which he has developed the 
subtle characters in the scena- 
rio. 

And writers and directors 
alike will do well to mark the 
easy facility with which popu- 
lar music has been introduced 
and spread evenly in “Nai 
Kahani”. The songs are part of 
the scenario. Composed by 
Wali and set to music by 
Shyam Sunder, each song is a 
song-hit, and there are eight of 
them in the film. The most 
popular, probably, will be 



In this, its ninth anniversary 
year, the Warden is proud to be 
a member of the group of lead- 
ing Gleneral Insurance Com- 
panies in India, transacting Life, 
Fire & Motor Insurance. Warden 
could scarcely have progressed 
so swiftly, so surely, so confi- 
dently, without that vital factor 
—public confidence. 


WARDEN LIFE POLICIES COVER 
all civilian war risks 
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Sarong’s impassioned song 
which brings the picture to a 
tantalizing interval. 

The newcomer Surendra Pai 
proves himself a competent 
cameraman, with a fine sense 
of pictorial composition. 

Rose, Jairaj, Nandrekar, 
Banerji, Shalini and Chhotu 
perform their roles with the 
dexterity expected of their ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, if it 
comes to comparison, it is 
Jairaj and Rose who top them 
all in the final reel which is an 
■outstanding example of speed 



Shobhans Samarth in "^jay 
Laxmi.” 



Ashit Baran in New Theatres’ 

“Kashinath,” released at the 

Krishna throuRh Calcutta 
Film Exchange. 

secured by direction and edit- 
ing. 

“Nai Kahani” is an intelli- 
gent story pleasantly told with 
the Prabhat’s customary com- 
petence. With the public at 
large, it will prosper as a musi- 
cal. 

★ 

“MAHATMA VTOUR” 

The immortal Indian epic, 
Mahabharat has been brought 
to the screen in all its dramatic 
interest in “Mahatma Vidur”, 
which is booked to be released 
at the Majestic through Royal 
Film circmt. 

'The theme centres on Ma- 
hatma Vidur, Minister of the 
Kauravas, who tried to secure 
justice for his friends, the Pan- 
davas, when the conflict be- 
tween the two royal families 
came to a head. The role is 
ably played by Vishnupant 
Pagnis, who has adorned the 
screen with many a saintly role. 
Durga Khote is cast as his wife. 
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Shalini, who has a featured 
role in Prabhat’s “ N a 1 
Kahani.” 


MEHBOOB PBODUCTIONS 

M EHBOOB’S “Najma” is 
now nearly ready. The 
person who gave you that 
classic of the Indian screen 
“Aurat”, presents you a vibrant 
social of the people of the land 
of Nawabs. 

The domestic life of the Mus- 
lims of the U. P. will be for the 
first time depicted on the 
screen — ^the way they live their 
lives — ^their sentiments, their 
views, all are depicted with 
meticulous care. The highlights 
of the lives of the Nawabs of 
U. P. are portrayed realistically 
— the glamorous, rich atmos- 
phere of Lucknow Is recreated 
with photographic precision. 


"HOW TO HAVE 
WHAT ONE 
WANTS?" 

The villag^e-girl RAMOLA 
^ves a tip (or two) to her 
sisters in 

‘ MANCHALI ’ 

TALWAB PRODUCTIONS’ 

M isical Social with 

JYOTI PBAKASH, GYANI, 
BAMDULABI, SITNDEB & 
MANOBAMA. 

Story: KASHI' AP. 
Direction: E. C. TALWAB. 
Music: CHISTI. 

Soon at your 
Favourite Theatre. 

A ‘FAMOUS’ RELEASE. 
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Oie settings bring before the 
jlcturegoers the Lucknow in all 
ts glory. 

But Producer Mehboob has 
lot allowed the grandeur of the 
ocale to overshadow the move- 
nent of the story. In “Najma” 
it is the story, the situation, 
the emotions, the sentiments 
that give relief and grandeur to 
the background rather than re- 
lerve it from them. 

But sometimes the situations 
lack force, if they are not pro- 
perly backed by efficient repre- 
sentation. But Director 
Mehboob has taken great care 
on this count to secure the best 
possible artistes to carry on the 
story to the audience. The cast 
is headed by Ashok Kumar, hot 
favourite of millions of picture- 
goers. The supporting cast in- 
cludes Sitara, Veena, Kumar. 
Yakub and others. 

★ 

GITANJALI PICTURES 

A new film producing con- 
cern has been recently 
started in Bombay under the 
name of Gitanjali Pictures. 

The ambitious scale on which 
their first picture, “Sawaal” 
(“The Great Question”) is 
being produced at the Jyoti 
Studios is an indication of the 
high standard of technical and 
dramatic merits that the film is 
expected to achieve. 

The cast of "Sawaal” is head- 
ed by Mumtaz Shanti and 
Ullhas, the popular pair of 
“Basant”. Each of these stars 
has lately scored another 
triumph — ^Mumtaz Shanti in 
"Kismet” and Ullhas in 
"Sharda”. Their combination 
again in “Sawaal”, therefore, 
guarantees top-notch perform- 
4Uice8 in the picture. 

The talents of other well 



WHEN FILM- 
T E C H N IQUE 
WOOES 
LITERATURE 
— A Masterpiece 
is Bom! 


NEW THEATRES’ 
Newest Screen Sensation! 


KASHINATH 


Direction : 

NITIN BOSE 


India’s Ace- 
Novelist — 


Music : 

PUNKAJ 

MULLICK 

Starring : 


S A R A T 
BABOO’S 
Great Novel 
Breathes on the 
screen! 


A S H I T - 

B A R A N . NOW AT- 

BHARATI, HDIPII^IB 

known personalities have also 
been harnessed to this produc- 
tion. “Sawaal” has been written 
by Mr. Saradindu Bannerji, the 
well-known author of “Bhabi”, 
“Kangan” and "Punarmilan”; 
while the megaphone is wielded 
by Mr. Nlranjan, director of 
Pancholi Pictures’ “Chowdhry”. 
The songs, composed by Walli 
Saheb (of “Khazanchi” fame) 
are being set to lilting melodies 
by Mr. Pannalal Ghosh, music 
director of “Basant.” 


From all indications, 
“Sawaal” promises to turn out 
an outstanding picture. 

★ 


SHOBHANA SAMARTH’S 
ROLE IN “VIJAY LAXMI” 

P erhaps no other artiste 
has had such a meteoric 
rise to fame as Shobhana 
Samarth who, during the past 
four years or so. has had more 
stellar roles to her credit than. 
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has fallen to the lot of any 
other leading lady in Indian 
pictures. 

But all her past achievements, 
it is reported, will be eclipsed 
by her work in Indian Art 
Pictures' “Vijay Laxmi.” in 
which she is teamed with Moti- 
lal for the first time, forming a 
new romantic pair that is sure to 
capture the fancy of the film- 
goers. As the educated young 
girl who inspires her down — 
and — out graduate lover to 
shake off the shackles of the 
slavery of service and start on 
an independent career of busi- 
ness. Shobhana gives a per- 
formance that is quite different 
from anything she has done 
before, and yet outstanding in 
the revelation of her unsuspect- 
ed gifts of highly dramatic 
characterisation. In the new 
setting of the story, Producer 
J. S. Casshyap has been able to 
exploit to the fullest her flair 
nor modernity which, combined 
with the essentially feminine 
charm of Indian womanhood, 
gives a new glamour and a new 
beauty to her work. 

★ 

“SHABDA” 

K ARDAR’S “Sharda” is still 
popular at the local 
Minerva. The brilliant light 
entertainment that the film pro- 
vides has been something of a 
rare treat to film-goers. To 
“Sharda” goes the uncommon — 
on privilege of possessing the 
best ingredients of entertain- 
ment that account for the 
sweep and impressiveness of 
the film. Prom the present 
peace of popularity it can be as- 
serted that “Sharda” is settled 
for quite a prolonged run in 
Bombay. 



WHEN FILM- 
T E C H N IQUE 
WOOES 
UTEEATURE 
— A Masterpiece 
Is Bom! 


NEW THEATRES' 
Newest Screen Sensation! 


KASHINATH 


Direction : 

NITIN BOSE 

Music : 

PUNKAJ 

MULLICK 

Starring : 

ASHIT- 
B A R A N , 
B H A R A T 1, 
S UN ANDA , 
Nawab, Nemo. 


India's Ace- 
Novelist- 

S A R A T 
BABOO'S 
Great Novel 
Breathes on the 
screen ! 

NOW AT— 

KRISHNA 

Bombay 


^ 

SAUCIEST I 
PEPPIEST ! ! 
LAUGHLIEST ! ! ! 

KARDAR Productions’ 
Musicomedy ! 

SHARDA 

Smashing Records Everywhere! 

Starring: MEIITAB, ULLHAS,. 

WASTI, NIRMALA, A. SHAH. 

Producer-Director : KARDAR. 


MINERVA 

Calcutta Film Exchange 
Bombay : : Madras : : Calcutta. 
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Britain at the Halfway House 


Freda Utley is the author of several books on Japan and 
Russia. She has lectured throughout the United States, 
and is living at the moment in New York. 

According to Miss Utleyi the Empire is no longer a source 
of pride to British men and women. They have come to 
doubt its value* and their right to possess it. 


FREDA UTLEY 


T he key to the weakness of 
Britain’s Imperial position 
is perhaps to be found in the 
old aphorism that a despotism 
is most vulnerable at the 
moment when it starts to reform. 

British Imperialism for a 
generation or more has been at 
a halfway house. The colonial 
peoples are no longer held 
down in hopeless subjection, 
nor have they as yet been made 
loyal by the grant of self- 
government and Inclusion in a 
Commonwealth in which there 
is neither racial discrimination 
nor inequality of rights and 
duties. The reform of British 
Imperialism has gone far 
enough to weaken Britain’s 
hold over her colonial empire, 
but not far enough to insure 
the voluntary co-operation of 
' the subject peoples in total war. 

If the British had been as 
ruthless as their nineteenth- 
century forebears, or as the 
Japanese, the Germans and the 
! Russians are today they might 


have been able to hold Malaya 
and Burma against the Japanese. 
Putting up a few hundred or a 
few thousand natives against the 
wall and shooting them to 
insure the obedience and loyalty 
of the rest was a measure which 
the British Imperialists of today 
could not bring themselves to 
carry out. But it is what a 
Clive in the eighteenth century 
or any British governor in India 
or Burma in the nineteenth 
century would have done without 
hesitation, and what a Russian 
commissar no less than a Ger- 
man Gauleiter or a Japanese 
army commander would do in 
similar circumstances today. 

In the last desperate days of 
Singapore, the Malays set to 
dig trenches or bring up sup- 
plies to the front, or perform 
other services in the danger 
zone, ran away at the first sight 
of the Japanese dive bombers. 
But the Malay sailors on British 
ships fought gallantly to the 
end. As a British Admiral 
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grimly explained, on a ship you 
can’t run away. If the British 
had been able to bring them- 
selves to be pitiless enough, 
they would have made the 
Malays on land as afraid of 
them as of the Japanese 
bombs. 

In the early stages of the 
fighting it was proposed to the 
Malayan Command that, in 
pursuance of the scorched earth 
policy, the water wells should 
be destroyed as the imperial 
forces withdrew before the 
Japanese. The suggestion was 
turned down because it would 
have entailed that death of 
the native inhabitants whom the 
British could no longer protect 
and whose obedience they 
could no longer command, but 
to whom they still felt a sense 
of obligation and responsibility. 
The very virtues of the British 
colonial administration, the 
sense of responsibility for the 
native people's welfare, ham- 
pered the defence of Malaya. 
Yet the British had been in- 
sufficiently liberal to insure the 
loyalty of the inhabitants, who 
either regarded the war 
with indifference as one 
to decide who should be 
their masters or, like many 
of the Burmese, were 
under the illusion that the 
Japanese would liberate them, 
or hated the white “oppressors 
and exploiters” too much to 
reason, and simply went over 
to the Japanese army because 
it was fighting the British. 


NO LONGER PITILESS 

When MacArthur proclaim^ 
ed Manila an open city to save 
its inhabitants from destruction 
from the air, Moscow’s Pravda 
assailed it as an act of coward- 
ice on the part of the Amer- 
icans. The American and 
Filipino army was still fighting 
and was to continue fighting for 
months against tremendous odds 
and without hope of reinforce- 
ments of victory. But to an 
American, as to an Englishman, 
the death of tens of thousands 
of helpless non-combatants was 
a thing to be avoided if possi- 
ble, especially if these non- 
combatants were a subject 
people, dominion over whom 
was conceived of by the best 
elements in Britain, as well as 
in the United States, as a 
trusteeship. The Russians, 
fighting on their own soil, had 
scorched their earth regardless 
of the future death by starva- 
tion of the peasants left behind 
in the wake of the retreating 
Red Army, Those who no 
longer either would or could 
work or fight for the Soviet 
government were left to their 
fate without scruple. But the 
British and American 
“imperialist” or “capitalist” 
“oppressors and exploiters” 
could not bring themselves to 
take action which would have 
deprived millions of natives of 
their lives or their livelihood. 

To be pitiless in dealing with 
your own people or with the* 
people in your power, you must. 
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be sure of yourself and have 
a fanatical belief in the 
“righteousness” of your cause. 
The British have lost that sure- 
ness, that belief in their own 
God-given right to carry “the 
White Man’s Burden” and to 
rule “the lesser breeds without 
the law,” which Kipling’s 
Englishmen possessed. Nor did 
the ordinary soldier in Malaya 
or Burma feel the same im- 
pulse to die rather than surren- 
der which he would have had 
if he were fighting on English 
soil to defend his own land and 
liberty. “The Empire” is no 
longer a source of pride to the 
majority of British men and 
women. They have come to 
doubt both its value and their 
right to possess it, and inevi- 
tably this has an adverse effect 
on the morale of the soldiers 
who fight to defend it. This 
may go far to explain the phe- 
nomenon which has puzzled 
Americans: the fact that the 
same British who showed 
astounding courage during the 
German air bombardments of 
their homeland should have 
surrendered to the Japanese 
army at Singapore. 

In 1857 the British in India 
put down the Mutiny with fire 
and sword, exacting not merely 
an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth in punishing the 
rebels, but massacring and 
hanging thousands for each 
English man or woman slain 
or tortured by the Indians, and 
blowing men alive from the 


mouths of cannon to instil 
terror and obedience. Their 
descendants today are incapa- 
ble of the cruelty and callous- 
ness which enabled their 
ancestors to “hold the gorgeous 
East in fee” with a handful of 
white soldiers, a navy and 
infinite confidence in their 
“civilizing mission.” 

1919 was the last year in 
which Britain resorted to 
frightfulness to hold India. 
The “massacre of Amritsar” 
aroused such a storm of protest 
at home in England that the 
British never again reverted to 
the measures of suppression 
which, if carried far enough, 
might have crushed the Indian 
Nationalist movement for at 
least a generation. In the 
same years they abandoned the 
attempt to hold Ireland after 
the brief post-war period of 
Black and Tan frightfulness. 
In India they continued to 
refuse the demand for independ- 
ence but adopted a policy of 
compromise and half-measures. 

The English genius for com- 
promise served Britain well in 
the past. So long as her rela- 
tions with her subject peoples 
were uncomplicated by outside 
interference and the menace of 
aggressive totalitarian imperial- 
ism. Britain could succeed 
with half-measures and expect 
to find a new social and poli- 
tical support in India among 
the rising class of native 
industrialists, traders and in- 
tellectuals. But in a world 
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;rent by war and revolution only 
drastic measures can avail her. 
Either an attempt must be 
made to hold the colonial 
peoples down by force and 
compel them to “co-operate ”by 
methods similar to those used 
by Japan and Germany in their 
new empires, or the subject 
peoples must be converted into 
allies of the free peoples of 
Britain, the Dominions and 
America, with equal rights 
and duties. Today it is 
abundantly clear that Britain 
is not in a position to 
compel obedience in her Asiatic 
empire; she has really no 
choice between def eat and 
risking the consequences of 
trusting to the good will of a 
free India. 

To rule by force requires 
that you should command more 
force than any one else. 
Britain today no longer com- 
mands such overwhelming 
force, and her one hope is to 
enlist on her side the aspira- 
tions toward freedom of all 
the peoples of the world. 
Unfortunately the failure of 
the Cripps’ mission, impatience 
with Gandhi’s pacifism and 
what appears to be the general 
lack of realism among the 
Indian leaders, and Britain's 
disastrous defeats in Asia have 
once again given power to 
British advocates of a strong 
arm policy. 

INDIA AWAKENED 

It is doubtful whether the 
strong arm policy in India 


could in any case have been 
successful in the face of 
awakened and militant Indian 
nationalism. It is certainly 
doomed to failure at a time 
when Britain is fighting a 
terrible threat to her existence 
in Europe, as well as against a 
Japan which has already shown 
up British naval and military 
weakness. The masses of India 
to whom Gandhi offers an 
inspiration, but who are not as 
a whole in close contact with 
the intellectuals and politicians 
of the Indian National Con- 
gress, might have continued to 
accept British rule on account 
of the impartial justice it 
administers and the protection 
it has given them against pillag- 
ing marauders, civil war and 
the depredations of the warlike 
races of the north, if they w^ere 
not ceasing to believe that the 
British can protect them. The 
A. P. correspondent in Burma 
last February gave a vivid 
description of the ‘^pleading 
faces and dark uplifted hands” 
of the Indian peasants leading 
a pathetic oxcart migration to 
the safety of tlie homeland 
after they had become the un- 
defended victims of the Bur- 
mese nationalists in league with 
Japan. ‘‘In halting English,” 
he wrote, “with homemade 
spears and swords and only 
bits of gray cotton cloth around 
their loins, they called out for 
help, saying: ‘Sahib, we have 
no money, little food and water. 
We must keep moving without 
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rest. If any of us strays, the 
bad men with long knives 
attack and rob and kill. Won’t 
His Majesty’s Government pro- 
tect us. Sahib?’ ” 

It is such incidents as these 
which highlight the present Bri- 
tish problem in India: not only 
are the British faced with the 
hostility of the Indian middle 
class Nationalists in the Con- 
gress Party; they are also losing 
their prestige as “Protectors of 
the Poor” and defenders of the 
weak. British rule in India 
could never have been main- 
tained by force alone, since 
Britain lacked the population 
to garrison the country with 
millions of men. It was main- 
tained by a combination of 
prestige, sea power, ruthlessness 
and a measure of social justice 
affording protection to the weak 
against the lawless strong; by 
support of the feudal ele- 
ments whether Princes or land- 
lords; and by the religious 
antagonisms in India which 
made it easy for Britain to 
follow the Roman precept of 
divide el impera. 

Unlike the Japanese in Korea 
and Manchuria, the British 
have given some education to 
some Indians and have refrain- 
ed for many years past from 
executing those who threatened 
rebellion. Gandhi and Nehru 
have frequently been imprison- 
ed but they have not been 
executed, as they certainly 
would have been if they had 
been Koreans, or Chinese in 


occupied China, or Poles or 
Czechs or members of any of 
the other conquered peoples of 
Europe. The British have 
spread among the minority of 
educated Indians their own cul- 
ture with its basically liberal 
and democratic concepts. But 
they have failed to give to the 
Indians voluntarily the freedom 
which they themselves enjoy 
and they still treat the Indians 
socially as well as politically 
as inferiors. They dominate 
India’s economic life by their 
control of credit, currency and 
foreign trade, and in diverse 
forms they still raise a huge 
income from India. They deny 
equal opportunities to the 
Indians in Civil Services and 
in the colleges and schools. 
They frown on mixed marri- 
ages and despise Eurasians 
even more than native Indians; 
they practise all manner of 
social discriminations against 
the coloured, which are as hard 
to bear and as productive of 
hatred as cruelty and injustice, 
(iertainly, however, in this res- 
pect Americans have no right 
to cast stones at the British 
since they themselves also live 
in the glass house of racial 
prejudices. 

The social aspects of imper- 
ialism are perhaps just as 
important as the oppression and 
exploitation of the colonial 
peoples. It is probably the 
racial arrogance and quiet 
assumption of superiority of 
the British in India or Egypt 
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which is primarily responsible 
for the hatred of the British. 

The British have been neither 
bad nor good enough to hold 
their empire. With regard to 
the men and women of iheir 
own race or colour they were 
long ago wise enough to realize 
that only by abandoning their 
empire could they preserve it. 
The independence which the 
A^merican colonies fought for 
in the eighteenth century was 
voluntarily ceded to the Domi- 
nions of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. 
But with regard to their colo- 
nial empire the myth of racial 
superiority, no less than the 
contribution made by these 
territories to British prosperity, 
j)revente(l such wisdom from 
being applied. 

Once Britain had been chal- 
lenged by the Fascist imperial- 
ism of Germany, Italy and 
Japan, her one hope of winning 
the war and retaining her 
empire was to get her subjects 
voluntarily to light as well as 
work for her by ceasing to 
treat them as subjects. 

ENGLAND'S NEED OF 
EMPIRE 

\et it must be recognized 
that there is another aspect to 
this question. England de- 
pends upon her empire to a 
degree insuflSciently realized 
by most Americans. The terri- 
tory and resources of the United 
States are so vast, and the 
dependence of the American 


people on foreign trade and 
investment so small, that they 
have had little temptation to be 
imperialists. But Britain, to 
an even greater extent thani 
Germany, “must export or die.” 
Britain has clung to her colo- 
nial empire in spite of her 
uneasy conscience because she 
could not hope to maintain the 
standard of life of her people, or 
to keep them employed, if 
India and the rest of her colo- 
nies became independent and 
cut themselves loose from her 
economically as well as politi- 
cally. If England could have 
had the same confidence in 
India as she had in the Domi- 
nions, inhabited by people of 
European stock, that political 
freedom would not lead to a 
complete severance of the eco- 
nomic and financial ties which 
are essential to her existence, 
she might have dared to make 
a reality of the democratic 
principles which are the found- 
ation of her own political 
system. But the legacy of hate 
which the old methods of im- 
perialist exploitation had left 
behind made such a course 
appear impossible, or at least 
too risky to take. The Labour 
Party would be ready to forgo 
a part at least of the profits 
from the British colonial invest- 
ments, but even the leaders of 
the British working class could 
not bring themselves to face 
the danger of a complete sever- 
ance of the ties which made- 
India financially dependent on. 
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Britain and a part of her 
•empire system. 

The dilemma of the British 
liberals consists in the fact that 
they dare not apply their 
liberalism to the empire unless 
they have a guarantee that the 
future economic and political 
world order will be such as to 
permit Britain’s top-heavy in- 
dustrialized society to survive. 
Unless America guarantees that 
she herself will pursue a libe- 
ral trade policy and that she 
will help England to make the 
difficult adjustment to a world 
order of freedom for all. Bri- 
tain dare not risk giving full 
independence to her colonial 
territories. Today, India de- 
mands full independence as the 
price of co-operation with the 
democracies, but only America 
can guarantee that India’s free- 
dom, coupled with the loss of 
Burma and Malaya, will not 
mean the ruin of England. 

Now that the security and 
material wellbeing of the Unit- 
ed States have becomt* bound 
up with that of Britain, the 
latter’s dilemma has become 
that of the United Slates. How 
can we insure that self-deter- 
mination in Asia does not lead 
to unbridled economic nation- 
alism and to even less free 
trade than when these countries 
were ruled by Britain, Holland 
and France? 

The hard nature of this 
problem is insufficiently under- 
stood in the United States as 
regards Asia, although the bitter 


lessons of Versailles have 
driven it home as regards self- 
determination and economic 
nationalism in Europe. Nor is 
the nature of the problem 
appreciated by the many 
Britishers who imagine they can 
both maintain and improve the 
standard of life of the British 
workers and give up India and 
the rest of the colonial empire. 
Winston Churchill has frankly 
stated that two out of every ten 
Englishmen depend on India 
for their livelihood. Britain's 
stake in lier empire as a whole 
is even higher. Y(it most 
Englishmen are unaware of 
their dependence on the profits 
of empire and on the security 
of trade afforded by their 
empire. 

TO MAKE DEMOCRACY 
REAL 

On the other hand, there is 
increasing realization e \ e n 
among conservative that the 
imperialist solution is no solu- 
tion, and that an a I tempi must 
be made to solve tht‘ British 
economic probh*m as [jart of 
the solution of the world jirob- 
lem. Either the rnainteuiance 
of the old imperialism or the 
succc'ss ol the new imperialism 
of Japan and (/ermany must 
perpeluatt' the ine(iualilies and 
discontents which create revo- 
lution and fresh aggression and 
endless w'ar. 

There is hope in the fact that 
total war in the long run must 
destroy imperialism, not only 
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the old, mellow and mild im- 
perialism of Britain, France, 
Holland and the other European 
possessors of colonies, but also 
the new cruel totalitarian im- 
perialisms of Germany, Japan 
and Italy. For in the future 
only those nations which can 
rely upon the unforced loyalty 
and voluntary co-operation of 
people in the lands they fight 
to defend will be able to come 
through victorious. 

If we can convince the native 
inhabitants that we are fighting 
to deliver them, not to become 
their masters once again, 
Japan’s new empire can be 
destroyed. The peoples of the 
Orient may have to go through 
some first-hand experience of 
Japanese rule as the (Chinese 
have done before they come 
over to fight on our side. Cer- 
tainly, for the moment, Japan 
and Germany are both able to 
capitalize on the determination 
of the Asiatic peoples ‘‘not to 
fight for one imperialism 
against another."’ 

Japan has apparently learnt 
some political wisdom in recent 
years and thus become more 
dangerous. In China, she 
united the whole population 
against her by her atrocities, 
her national egotism and her 
oppression. But in South-east 
Asia she has shown that she 
also knows how to divide and 
conquer. The favours shown to 
the Indians at Hong Kong and 
in Malaya have not been with- 


out effect in India. Japan is- 
utilizing Indian strength 
against Britain, instead of her 
own, in something of the same 
fashion as she has utilized 
Russian neutrality to keep the 
United States air arm from 
attacking her from Siberian 
bases. The Japanese have been 
saying to the people of India 
that if, in Premier Tojo’s 
words, “India will restore for 
herself the status of India for 
the Indians,” Japan will not 
invade her, and at the same 
time she has been impressing 
on the Indians the idea that 
Britain has not got the strength 
either to defend India or to 
rule her. 

There is an answer to the 
argument that the only way to 
defeat our enemies is to imitate 
them. We need not necessarily 
proceed along the terrible road 
to complete ruthlessness and 
unbridled hate; of sacrificing 
the very values for which we 
fight, in order to win. But the 
alternative requires imagina- 
tion, boldness and real material 
sacrifices on our part. We 
must leave the halfway house 
and venture to act upon our 
own principles. We must 
make a reality of democracy 
by ceasing altogether to be 
imperialists if we are to pre- 
serve the liberal values which 
our enemies have scorned. 
There is truth in the contention 
of the Indian Nationalists that, 
had Britain given India com- 
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plete freedom, India would have 
fought on her side. Our best 
hope lies in the barrenness of 
the tree of terror; in mankind’s 
desire for love and beauty, 
friendship and kindness with- 
out which not all the riches of 
the earth can give happiness. 

Although we reject Gandhi's 
pacifism, we can learn some- 


thing from his principle of 
Satyagraha, which literally 
translated means ‘‘holding on 
to truth.” That principle has 
given him an amazing power 
as leader of an unarmed 
people. Belief in it could 
give victory to the armies of 
democracy. 

Asia and the Americas 


^ I 'HE governess of the household of a peer famous for his piety found on 
* arrival at the ancestral mansion the following text over her bed: 
“Watch ye! For ye know not when the master cometh.’’ 

The next day she gave notice. 

ACCOUNT FOR IT 

A MAN who was new to golf turned to his caddie and said: 

* * 'T say, why couldn’t that fellow get his ball into the hole?” 

“He was stymied, sir,” was the reply. 

“He w^as what?” 

“He was stymied, sir.” 

“Oh, was he?” replied the other. “I thought he looked a bit queer at 
lunch.” 

Scene: The first tee of a well-known golf course. 

Time: A crowded Sunday afternoon. 

Gentleman teed his ball, twice clean missed it, then turned to the 
onlookers and remarked : “Well, this is a difficult course.” 


T he following “Lost Ball” rule was recently posted in a Scottish 
Golf Club: 

“Members are requested not to pick up lost balls until they have 
stopped running.” 


Magistrate: “Now, my boy, do you understand the nature of an oath?’ 
Boy: “Ain’t I your caddie?” 




*'Pri\'atc Fat^o and 1 are collecting scrap metal and lie said 
I could probably find some brass hats in here’” 
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Map of the vast Pacific war theatre, showing distances between 

strategic points. 


H aving developed a special 
character of its own, the 
war in the Pacific has now 
begun to run strongly against 
the Japanese. It is an ocean 
war, as distinct from the pre- 
dominantly continental war in 
Europe, The immensity of its 
distances has limited both the 
United Nations and the 
Japanese to operations on a 
uniformly small scale. In 
Europe, millions of men are 
locked in battle on the Russian 
front, but in the Pacific theatre 
the movement of a few thousand 
men along a jungle track can 
be of great significance. 

2 


it is unique in type as well 
as in scale. The broken waters 
of the south-west l^acific have 
produced a new three-dimen- 
sional am[)hibian type of war- 
fare, a process of coastal- 
creeping and island-stepping in 
which air, sea and land move- 
ments are carefully co-ordinat- 
ed. The ability of the air arm 
to overleap impenetrable jungle 
and long stretches of sea has 
made it peculiarly suited to the 
conditions of Pacific warfare, 
with the result that air power 
has developed a greater versa- 
tility in the Pacific than Europe 
has any need of. It is prob- 
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able that the air technique of 
the Pacific is today the most 
advanced in the world. 

The battle of the Coral Sea, 
the first defeat ever dealt the 
Japanest* Navy, was also the 
first sea battle in history to be 
fought by air power alone, the 
opposing surface fleets never 
corning closer than 180 miles 
of eacli other. The battle of 
Midway Island, aiu^ther defeat 
of the Japanesi^ Navy and one 
of the decisive sea battles of 
the war, wa> also fought by air 
{K)vver alone. The minuhs of 
savage fighting which drove the 
japaneve friun Guadalcanal 
Island in the Solomons brought 
air, sra and land fruces into 
(‘o-ordinalion in a campaign 
ly|)ical of the island warfare of 
the Pacific. Air transport 
across the jungh*-clad rnouii- 
tain.s of the interior played an 
indispemsable role in driving 
th(* Japanese out of the Papuan 
peninsula ol New (iuinea. 

In daily minor actions, the 
personnel and eijuipment of the 
Allied air forces have demon- 
strate<l a wide margin of 
superiority over the Japanese. 
In Ine five weeks after the 
sinking by air power of an 
entire Japanese convoy of 22 
vessels in the Bismarck 
Sea, \llied airmen carried 
out 244 attacks, causing great 
damage to enemy ground 
installations, sinking or serious- 
ly damaging 22 Japanese 
warships and 63 merchant 
vessels of all sizes, and destroy- 


ing on the ground or shooting 
down 318 Japanese aircraft. 
In the same period, the Japan- 
ese made only 30 such 
attacks, sinking or damaging 
four Allied merchantmen and 
destroying a reported total of 
17 Allied aircraft. No Allied 
warships were reported sunk 
or damaged during this period. 
The remarkable disparity of 
these figures affords a fair 
comjiarison of the Allied and 
Japanese air forces in planes, 
airmanships and offensive 
spirit. 

The democracies have at 
their disposal a war potential 
overwhelmingly superior to 
anything, the Japanese can 
muster, but their commitments 
in Europe resulted in the with- 
drawal of much of their 
strength from the I^acific long 
before the Japanese struck at 
the U. S. Pacific Fleet in Pearl 
Harbour on December 7, 1941. 
That surprise raid, launched 
without the formality of a 
declaration of war, succeeded 
temporarily in altering the naval 
balance of power in the Pacific. 
In the three months that follow- 
ed, before fresh Allied forces 
could reach the Pacific, the 
Japanese overran the heroically 
defended Philippines, Malaya, 
Thailand, Burma and island 
bastions of the Netherlands 
Indies from Sumatra to New 
Guinea. They swept the United 
States, Britain and the Nether- 
lands from a vast sea area 
extending roughly from Siberia 
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to Australia and from the 
international date-line in mid- 
Pacific to the shores of India. 
Before their advance was finally 
pinned down, they had seized 
million square miles of rich 
tropical lands with populations 
totalling 120 million. 

With those three months of 
explosive Japanese expansion, 
the first phase of the war came 
to an end. The United Nations 
now forged an iron ring around 
the swollen new Japan, and the 
war entered the holding phase 
whicli was to cover the arrival 
of further Allied reinforce- 
ments. Allied strength was 
still limited, hut the iron ring 
in the Pacific held firm, 'fhe 
immense Allied war potential 
has hardly begun to make its 
weight felt, and the Japanese 
still stand well back from the 
goals which they must reach, if 
their \ast seizures are ever to 
be consolidated. 

ENEMY EXPANSION 
SLOWED DOWN 

Free China is still the key to 
the Japanese position on the 
mainland of Asia. Its armies 
are keeping the Japanese 
strained and bleeding until the 
Allies are ready to take the 
offensive. The names of Lieu- 
tenant-General Joseph W. Stil- 
well. Commander of the U. S. 
field forces in China and Burma, 
and Majar General Claire L. 
Chennault, Commander of the 
U. S. Army Air Force in China, 
evoke both memories of a bitter 
past and assurance of a better 


future. American air forces 
are building up in India with 
Tokyo as their final objective; 
and the LI. S. air-raid of April 
18 on Tokyo and three other 
Japanese cities was a grim 
purview of holocausts to come. 

Strong U. S. forces — land, 
sea and air — are massing in 
Alaska, whence the long 
Aleutian chain of islands 
reaches aeross the roof of the 
Pacific toward Japan’s back 
door. This is the nearest U. S. 
soil to Japan and an obvious 
route for the final invasion of 
.lapan. 

More than 2,000 miles south 
of Alaska, Pearl Harbour is 
the seat of the restored U. S. 
Pacific Fleet, and the hub from 
which U. S. sea power again 
radiates throughout the vast 
Pacific. From Pearl Harbour 
a string of island bases runs 
south to New Zealand, a dis- 
tance of nearly 5,000 miles. 
The Pacific Fleet has based a 
new U. S. South Pacific com- 
mand in New Zealand, now- 
under Admiral William F. 
Halsey, Jr., and patrol bombers 
of the New Zealand air force 
are sharing in the protection of 
the long supply line from 
Pearl Harbour. 

But the key to Japan’s new 
ocean empire in the south-west 
Pacific is Australia. U. S. troop 
and supply convoys began 
reaching it early in March, 
1942. On March 17, General 
Douglas MacArthur, U. S., 
Commander in the Far East, 
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reached Australia from Bataan 
in the Philippines to take 
Command, by agreement with 
the United Nations Governments 
involved, of all Allied air, sea 
and land forces in the south- 
west Pacific. His forces were 
at first alarmingly small, and 
months were to pass before his 
growing strength enabled him 
to pinch off the Japanese out- 
posts and established contact 
with the Japanese main line. 

They were lively months. In 
April, the Japanese moved south- 
eastward from New Britain 
and Northern New Guinea to 
establish bases in the Louisiade 
and Solomon Islands along the 
fringes of the Coral Sea. Their 
objective may have been the 
Allied advance base at Port 
Moresby on the opposite coast 
of New Guinea, or they may 
have had a more far-reaching 
operation in mind. New 
Caledonia and the U. S. supply 
line to Australia lay ahead of 
them, and so for that matter 
did New Zealand itself. 

BATTLE OF THE CORAL 
SEA 

The U. S. naval command in 
New Zealand reacted promptly 
by reinforcing the Fighting 
French on New Caledonia with 
Army troops on April 2.5. By 
the beginning of May a strong 
force of Japanese naval vessels 
and transports was moving 
south, and a U. S. naval task 
force, including two carriers, 
was on its way north in search 
of the enemy. 


Some of his ships were 
located on the afternoon of 
May 3, in the harbour of Tulagi, 
capital of the Solomon group. 
At dawn, the next morning U. S. 
carrier-based planes swept 
down on Tulagi in a surprise 
attack which sank eight Japan- 
ese vessels. On May 7, part 
of the main Japanese force, 
including the carrier Ryukaku, 
one of Japan’s newest and 
largest, was located nearMisima 
Island in the Louisiades. U. S. 
planes sank the Ryukaku and 
a heavy cruiser. The next day 
the Japanese located the U. S. 
force at sea, and both sides 
attacked simultaneously. The 
Japanese concentrated their 
attack on the U. S. carrier 
Lexington, which had to be 
abandoned and destroyed some 
hours later. U. S. planes 
meanwhile set the carrier 
Shokaku ablaze and damaged 
other ships. 

These scattered air actions, 
which cost the Japanese 23 
ships sunk or damaged, became 
known as the battle of the 
Coral Sea. 

JAPANESE ROUTED OFF 
MIDWAY 

Reports from U. S. recon- 
naissance planes and sub- 
marines after the battle of the 
Coral Sea made it clear that 
the J apanese were withdrawing 
their naval forces from the 
south-west Pacific to Japan. An 
enemy move toward Pearl 
Harbour or Dutch Harbour, or 
both, seemed to be preparing. 
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The U. S. Pacific Fleet 
was accordingly ordered into 
the area between Midway 
Island and the Aleutians. 

On the morning of June 3, 
U. S. naval flying boats spotted 
the Japanese some 700 miles 
to the west of Midway. They 
were moving eastward in several 
columns, and numbers about 
80 ships all told, including 
four carriers and three battle- 
ships, with transports and 
supply ships. 

The main engagement opened 
at dawn the next morning, when 
the Japanese and land-based 
planes from Midway attacked 
simultaneously. The U. S. 
planes damaged 10 .«hips of the 
main Japanese striking force, 
then 150 miles off the island. 
The Japanese carrier-based 
planes had less success. They 
caught no U. S. planes on the 
ground at Midway, and lost 40 
of their own planes to Midway's 
fi g h t e r s and anti-aircraft 
defences. Though at the time 
it did not appear to check the 
Japanese, the dawn attack from 
Midway left enough damage in 
its wake to turn them back. 

Their main force made off 
to the north-west, but was 
eventually located by planes 
from the U. S. carriers. Pressing 
home their attacks without 
fighter protection and with a 
suicidal courage, the U. S. 
planes damaged the Japanese 
carriers Kaga, Akagi, Soryu, 
and Hiryu so severely that all 
four sank or were destroyed 


before morning. They crippled 
three battleships, one severely. 
They sank a destroyer and 
damaged several transports 
and other ships. Meanwhile, 
Japanese planes located the 
n. S. force and put the carrier 
Yorktown out of action. 
Largely deprived of air cover, 
the remaining Japanese now 
fled with all the speed they 
could muster. 

For two days, U. S. carrier- 
based planes hung on and gave 
them a fearful pounding. They 
hit several Japanese cruisers 
on June 5, and sank the heavy 
cruisers Mikuma on June 6. 
Contact was finally lost that 
night owing to bad weather. 
In addittion to their heavy- 
losses in ships — four carriers, 
two heavy cruisers, three 
destroyers and a supply ship, 
all sunk — the Japanese lost 
4,800 officers and men killed 
or drowned, and 275 planes 
short down or lost at sea 
through lack of flight decks to 
land on. U. S. losses were 
307 officers and men an 
unstated number of planes, 
one destroyer, and the carrier 
Yorktown. The Yorktown was 
torpedoed by a Japanese sub- 
marine while in tow on June 6 
and finally sank on the 7th. 

This was the decisive battle 
of Midway Island. At the 
same time the U. S. naval base 
at Dutch Harbour, in the 
Aleutians 1,900 miles north of 
Midway, was raided by another 
enemy force which had 
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presumably come from Para- 
mushiro at the northern tip of 
the Japanese Kuriles. The Dutch 
Harbour raid was synchronized 
with the Midway raid on June 
3, and was apparently intended 
to cover the Japanese seizure 
of Kiska Island near the end 
of the long Aleutian chain. 
The U. S. command in Alaska 
made no immediate attempt to 
blast the Japanese from Kiska, 
but for the time being was 
content to keep them under 
attack and observation by IL S. 
and Canadian bombers, surface 
vessels and submarines as 
constantly as the uncertain 
weather permitted. 

THE SOLOMONS 
OFFENSIVE 

Meanwhile, in the south west 
Pacific, the Japan('&e were 
developing a strong naval base 
at Tulagi Harbour in the Solo- 
mons, where U. S. planes had 
blasted their ships on May 4, 
in the opening action of the 
('.oral Sea battle. (Jn the large 
neighbouring island of Guadal- 
canal, they were building an 
airport which would give their 
land-based bombers a long 
reach dowm toward New 
Caledonia and the vital supply 
line to Australia. The Coral 
Sea battle had checked them, 
but only bayonets could hold 
them. Accordingly, on August 
7, a strong force of U.S. Marines 
was put ashore in a surprise 
attack on Tulagi and the 
Guadalcanal airport. 


Tulagi and some of the 
smaller islands put up a fierce 
resistance but were in firm U. S. 
possession before nightfall. 
The Lunga Bay area on the 
north shore of Guadalcanal fell 
more easily. The Japanese 
fled to the jungle in the interior 
abandoning the airport virtually 
intact. By nightfall of the 
second day the Marines had 
established a beachhead some 
six miles long and four miles 
deep. But it was only the 
initial seizure that was easy. 
A strong Japanese air base on 
Guadalcanal would be a stand- 
ing threat to the U. S. supply 
line to Australia; and unless 
the Japanese* could knock it out 
of the war, Australia was the 
perfect springboard from which 
to launch an Allied invasion of 
th(*ir stolen East Indies Empire. 
That was the ultimate issue at 
Guadalcanal and in months of 
savage fighting it made a little 
Verdun of that steaming mala- 
rial island. 

Ground attacks by the 
Japanese in the interior hatl to 
await the landing of fresh 
trooj)S, which the relati\ely 
small Allied naval forces in 
the area were at first powerless 
to prevent. The first enemy 
attack fell on August 21 along 
the Tenaru river on the 
Marines’ east front the second 
during the night of September 
13-14 along the Lunga ridge 
which overlooked the airport on 
the south. In both the Japanese 
underestimated the Marines, and 
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were driven off by forces pitiably 
inferior in numbers. Having 
learned their lesson, they set 
about bringing in heavy rein- 
forcements. U. S. planes gained 
control of the air around the 
island, but the Japanese con- 
voys were willing to take heav> 
punishment. Japanese troops 
died by the thousands in tht* 
sea and on the beaches, bul 
many got ashore. 

The third attack came on 
October 20, along the Malani- 
kau River on the Marines’ west 
front, and by October 25, il 
liad risen to the heaviest co- 
ordinated land-sea-air attack 
that the island had seen. 
Twice the Japanese broke 
through — and twice they were 
thrown back by prompt counter 
attacks. The battle raged for 
eight days before the Japanese 
were ready for a breathing 
spell. Then the /\mericans 
seized the offensive, and within 
a week it was clear tliat tin* 
Japanese would not be able to 
return to the attack without 
further large reinforcements, 
and equally clear lluil tht^y 
were determined to gel I hem 
in. 

NAVAL BATTLE OF 
GUADALCANAL 

By November 10, a large 
enemy convoy was moving 
down from the north under 
powerful protection. Its naval 
spearhead reached the Guadal- 
canal area shortly after mid- 
night of November 12-13, and 
was furiously attacked by the 


U. S. naval forces on the scene. 
American bombers took up the 
attack at dawn and pounded 
the damaged Japanese warships 
all day. Toward evening a 
column of at least 12 transports 
was reported approaching the 
island. U.S. bombers went 
after them at dawn of the 1 Till 
and sank eight at sea. Four, 
set ablaze, were beached on 
Guadalcanal. Heavy I . S. 
naval reinforc.emeiUs arrived 
during the night of the l ltli- 
15th ajKl wtml straight into 
action against the main Jajianese 
force in what then developed 
into the battle of Guadalcanal, 
the heaviest naval battle of the 
Pacific war to dale. 

It was lought willi dt‘\as- 
taling ferocily. When il was 
ovej F.S. losses in the tliree 
days of scattered air and sea 
actions aggregated two cruisers 
and seven destroyers; Jaf^am^st* 
Josses totalled two battleships, 
eight cruisei\s and si\ des- 
troyers, in addition to l!u* 12 
transports already mentioned. 
Jn view of the sinking of tlieir 
transports, Japanese losses in 
men could hardly liav^e been 
fewer than 25,000. What few 
men and supplies had l)een 
salvaged from the four beached 
transports were wholly insufli- 
cient for the resumption of 
the offensive ashore. 

Starvation and disease 
reduced the remnant of the 
Japanese forces ashore to 
desperate straits. They were 
in no position to interfere with 
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the rapid extension of the 
American occupation by iJ.S. 
Army troops who had taken 
over from the victorious 
Marines, and by February 10, 
1943, Guadalcanal was quiet. 
Their disastrous efforts to 
regain it had cost the Japanese 
a heavy toll in men, planes 
and ships. Its successful de- 
fence had given the Allies a 
powerful air base from which 
they lost no time in beginning 
a daily pounding of the Japan- 
ese bases in the northern 
Solomons; and on March 26, 
heavy bombers from Guadal- 
canal reached out 675 miles to 
the north-east to blast the 
Japanese base on Nauru Island. 

With their abandonment of 
Guadalcanal, the Japanese dis- 
continued their efforts to isolate 
Australia. They shifted their 
weight over the northern peri- 
meter of Australia and began 
developing a screen of small 
islands into a defensive front 
for their stolen East Indies 
p o s e s s i o n. Simultaneously 
with their decisive defeat on 
Guadalcanal, they had met an 
equally decisive defeat on New 
Guinea, and these two reverses 
together have for the present 
thrown them back to the west 
and the defensive. 

JAPANESE REVERSES IN 
NEW GUINEA 

From Lae and Salamaua, on 
the north coast of New Guinea, 
they found it impossible to 
make headway through the 
jungle of the interior toward 


the Allies’ advance base at 
Port Moresby. Accordingly, 
in July they moved some 2,500 
men down the coast — under 
continual attack by Port 
Moresby’s bombers — to new 
bases at Buna and Gona, which 
offered access to a 6,500-foot 
gap in the high Owen Stanley 
Mountains to the south. In the 
next six weeks they drove 
through the jungle and across 
the mountain barrier to within 
.32 miles of Port Moresby. 
That was Port Moresby’s qne 
moment of peril. By the end 
of September they were stub- 
bornly falling back. 

The character of the fighting 
in the Papuan jungles may be 
gathered from one Allied com- 
munique which reported that 
‘‘10 inches of rain fell in this 
area yesterday.” By the middle 
of November the Allies had 
put the crest of the mountains 
behind them and were driving 
the Japanese back on their 
coastal bases at Buna and Gona. 
Both villages were taken by 
U. S. troops in hard fighting 
about the middle of December, 
but il was not until January 23, 
1943, that U. S. and Australian 
troops mopped up the last 
pockets of Japanese resistance 
in the area. The whole of the 
Papuan peninsula of New’ 
Guinea was then in Allied 
hands. 

BATT1£ OF THE BISMARCK 
SEA 

The Japanese were still far 
up the coast at Lae and 
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Salamaua, where Port Moresby's 
bombers visited them almost 
daily. Their naval base at 
Rabaul on New Britain dis- 
patched a convoy of 12 trans- 
t)orts, strongly guarded by 10 
warships, to the Lae — Salamaua 
area on March 2; but a 
Port Moresby bomber crew 
saw the convoy through a 
hole in the clouds, and 
other bombers, escorted by 
fighters, met it off the New 
Guinea coast and sent the whole 
convoy and all its escort, with 
an estimated 15,000 men, to 
the bottom of the sea. Iji 
addition, they shot down 72 
Japanese planes — all this at a 
total cost of one U. S. bomber 
and three fighters. 

This was the incredible battle 
o f the Bismarck Sea. The 
Tokyo radio made no mention 
of it, but two weeks later Tokyo 
announced that all Japanese 
soldiers would be taught to 
swim. 


By the lime that Altu in the 
Aleutians fell last May, the 
holding phase of the war in the 
Pacific seemed to have been 
carried as far as it could be 
carried. Everywhere, from the 
Aleutians to Australia, the 
main forces of both sides had 
pushed forward into contact. 
In the air, at sea and on land 
the Allies had proved them- 
selves superior to the Jajian- 
ese — and the growing weight 
of America's strength was just 
beginning to be fell. By 
March29, the Joint U. S. Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington had 
concluded a “post-Casablanca” 
conference at which decisions 
were made for all theatres of 
the Pacific war, and a new 
phase of the war in the Pacific 
seemed to be on the verge of 
ojiening. 

— [i.S. Office of If ar 

Information. 


•THE chatelaine of a large house was giving a garden-party for her 

* household staff and state employees. The gardener had just stepped on 
to the tennis courts to play a game with the chauffeur, when the footman 
hurried up to him and said: 

**John, her ladyship says you can't play tennis in braces.” 

To which the gardener made reply: "You can just go back and tell her 
ladyship that I’m no good at this bloomin’ game unless 1 have both hands 
free!” 


A TYPIST who had just been taken on by an Insurance Company inquired 

from the chief clerk at the end of the first week whether “Surrender 
Value” had anything to do with the “’Wages of Sin.” 






How India Lives 


What is life really like in this land of snowy mountain 
and arid pjain, of Sikh fighters and toiling peasants? 


PAMELA HINKSON 


I N the chamber of princes at 
New Delhi, where the 
rulers of the Indian Slates 
meet during the cold weather, 
there is a device which, by its 
necessity, indicates the vast size 
of the continent called India 
and the variations of its 
climate. A small electric 
radiator, easily regulated, in 
each seat, enables every prince 
to sit in the temperature which 
pleases him. For some come 
from the South where there is 
no cold weather and these 
would find Delhi's spring chilly. 
And some come from Nothern 
Slates where at that season 
snow covers the hills. Is there 
a symbol in that necessity, of 
the problem of framing a 
scheme of; self-government to 
satisfy all India, a country of 
§uch varied climates, races, 
ideals and needs? 

The white circular walls of 
the Assembly House hold the 
chamber of Princes and the 
Legislative Assembly, and with- 
in them, before the resigna- 
tion of the Congress Ministries, 
sat these two Indias that were 
'very far apart and separated 


here only by a garden with 
fountains and flowers laid out 
in the Moghul tradition which 
was followed in the building 
of New Delhi. British India 
comprises 886,000 square 
miles of space as against 
690,000 of the Indian Stales 
and Agencies. The popu- 
lations at the lime of tlie 
1941 census were approxi- 
mately 93 millions for the 
States and 296 millions lui 
British India. To cross the 
border from British India into 
an Indian State is to enter as 
different a world as one enters 
crossing the garden from the 
Legislative Assembly, where 
the Congress Members si I 
together with their white caps 
and khaddars, to the chamber 
where the Princes sit below^ the 
arms of their States, inlaid in 
brilliant colour round the 
walls. These feudal rulers, in 
their brocaded coats and many- 
shaded pugris, their super- 
jewels flashings, bring with 
them to a Viceregal ceremonial 
occasion the pageantry and 
intense colour of an Indian 
State, where even the sun 
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i-fems to blaze brighter than 
in British India. 

By contrast the other House 
is a sobre scene. There, tlie 
representatives of the majority 
Indian Party conduct their 
debates in fluent English even 
while they proclaim their 
desire for independence of all 
that that tongue represents. I 
saw Mrs. Subbarayan take her 
seat as the first woman member 
of tliat Assembly wearing a 
white blue-bordered cotton 
sari — the equivalent of the 
khaddar of her male colleagues. 
The simplicity of her garment 
was striking in comparison with 
the brilliantly hued saris I had 
seen other Indian women wear, 
but nothing could have been 
more feminine and becoming. 
Mrs. Subbarayan ’s speeches 
in the Assembly and elsewhere 
have been remarkable for their 
fairness and courage. Speak- 
ing on the Indian Defence Bill, 
she testified that her son, an 
officer in the Indian Army, had 
never experienced discrimina- 
tion against him because he was 
an Indian and not British; and 
when 1 visited her and we 
talked on the immense problems 
before Indian women, she re- 
peated the tribute that she had 
already paid publicly to the 
Christian missionaries with 
whom she had worked in her 
own province of Madras. She 
added that she and others were 
grateful not for the help of 
those missionaries, but also for 
the contact that their associa- 


tion with the work had brought 
them with many fine and 
spiritual minds. This tribute was 
characteristic of the fine mind 
that paid it, and heartening for 
the future of Indian women and 
thus of India, since in the 
words of the Simon Report, 
“The women’s movement in 
India holds the key of progress.*’ 
Mrs. Subbarayan took her seat 
as a member of the (Congress 
Party, and while Mr. Gandhi 
was still leader of that Party, 1 
was told by another prominent 
member of it — a Prime Minister 
of a Western Province — 
that it was held together mainly 
by the personality of one man 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Within those walls of the 
Assembly one may have other 
unexpected revelations of the 
myriad ideals, loyalties and 
races that live beside each other 
in India. There, of recent 
years a friend of mine sat in 
the gallery between two old mers 
from the North-west Frontier 
Province, a Mahomedan and a 
Sikh, and they argued across 
him, not about the modem 
politics that were being dis- 
cussed on the floor below, but 
about John Nicholson, who fell 
in a lane in Old Delhi nearly 
a hundred years ago. Each 
claimed this dead hero, whom 
they had never known, for their 
own community, and they nearly 
came to blows over the argu- 
ment. 

That incident indicates the 
length of Indian memory, the 
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gratitude for service and close 
ties of friendship between 
Britishers and Indians that are 
handed on in a country of 
heredity from generation to 
generation. When, from 1938, 
on, the late Sir Sikander Hyal 
.Khan, Prime Minister of 
l^unjab — which is the chief 
recruiting ground for the Indian 
Army, and from which comes the 
majority of the Indian soldiers 
fighting with such glory on 
diflFerent fronts — cried his 
passionate loyalty and support 
for the Government in the war 
effort, he spoke from the heart 
as well as from the head. Sir 
Sikander is the grandson of 
John Nicholson’s devoted 
orderly, Hyat Khan, who was 
with him at the siege of Delhi 
and whom Nicholson, dying, 
remembered and commended 
to the care of the Government 
in a letter that was written, the 
story said, failing ink, in 
Nicholson’s dying blood. 

Besides the Nicholson legend, 
which lives still wherever he 
passed in India (there are 
some on the Frontier who be- 
lieve yet that they hear his 
horse ride) is the noble one of 
the three Lawrence brothers, 
Nicholson’s Ulster countrymen. 
Among many other achieve- 
ments, the Lawrences used all 
their power and personal in- 
fluence to end the two greatest 
horrors in parts of India at 
that time-suttee (widow burning) 
and female infanticide. Before 
Henry Lawrence died at Luck- 


now, having ‘‘tried to do his 
duty,” he had carried these 
reforms, for which all women 
should remember him, through 
the Punjab and even into 
Kashmir by his influence with 
the Maharaja of that day. He 
had also worked for and 
achieved humanitarian reform 
in the jails of the India States 
of Rajputana. 

While Henry Law r e n e e 
wanted more power to be given 
to the nobles and the ruling 
classes, his brother John, as 
Viceroy, showed his concern 
and sympathy chiefly for the 
Indian peasant, who then as 
now represented “the real 
India.” I first heard that 
phrases used by Bhulabhai 
Desai, leader of the Gongress 
Parly in the Central Legislature 
when he addressed the opening 
meeting of the International 
Council of Women at Delhi, 
in an unforgettable speech. 
That gathering of Indian 
women in many coloured saris, 
some with jasmine flowers in 
their hair, had the appearance 
of a lovely garden of flow(*rs. 
1 was told that Mr. Desai had 
given up a big and lucrative 
practice at the Bar for jiolitics. 
The gist of his brilliant speech 
was, that although international 
councils and international con- 
tacts may be good, the “real 
India lay in the dusty villages,” 
and there, too, women’s greatest 
work for India lay. He ended 
on an impassioned note, telling 
his audience, that, going there 
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with their mission, “you will 
find that God will be with 
you. 

Behind those educated 
Indians who speak in the 
Assemblies or at public meet- 
ings in a language that is not 
theirs, stand the inhabitants of 
‘‘the dusty villages,” the 
j)easanls who represmil 80 per 
cenl. of tlK‘ whole population. 

The traveller, seeking to 
understand India, may discover 
at once that in the Bombay 
Assembly alone, five diderent 
languages are spoken. And 
pusliing into the country, may 
learn the ways of living of one 
village and go on to another 
wliere the inhabitants an* of a 
dillerent race and cast(‘. 

1he harvest and the climate 
are the real rulers of India, 
and the climate is a harsh 
ruh‘i. The first in^ecl of the 
Indian held is water, and the 
story of the Indian irrigation is 
a romantic one. Before British 
engineers carried the magic 
str(‘am to turn many brown 
deserts into green plains, there 
were ancient canals such as 
that which Firoz Shah cut in 
the Tunjab in 1331. The 
Great Emperor Akbar renovated 
it two centuries later and it 
still exists. Akbar's proclama- 
tion about it is picturesque and 
full of Indian colour: 

‘‘My wisdom wishes that the 
hopes, like the fields of these 
thirsty people may, by the 
showers of liberality and kind- 
ness, be made green and 


flourishing, and that the canaT' 
may in time be renewed, and 
that by conducting other waters 
into it, it may endure for ages. 
For God has said, from water 
all things are made. 1 conse- 
quently ordain that this jungle 
in which subsistence is obtained 
with thirst, be converted into a 
place of comfort, free from 
all evil. " 

The quickening effort of 
recent years to improve the 
existence of those in the “dusty 
villages,” of which Mr. Desai 
spoke, has been led, during his 
Viceroyalty, by the present 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
whose special sympathy is with 
this country dweller. That 
effort began many years ago 
againsl immense difficulties, 
in the vast size the poverty and 
the unchanging mind of India 
Doctors and nurses, though not 
enough for them, have brought 
the medical aid which is a cry- 
ing need. Driving through the 
country at dusk, when tlie aii 
is heavy with the smell of 
burning cow-dung, one passes 
in a village street a long build- 
ing with a Red Cross over it, 
outside which a patient crowd 
waits. It may be one of the 
New Model Health Centres 
which has been established 
throughout the Indian country,,, 
or a more old-fashioned equi- 
valent. 

Village schools have beeni 
established and are quickly 
crowded, if still with too small 
a proportion of girl pupils.- 
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Instructors bring new ideas of 
farming and better instruments. 
Legislation has been passed to 
control the bania — the money- 
lender — and to cut the net in 
which he held so many villagers 
enmeshed. These are some of 
the things which the majority 
of Indians need for happiness 
and peace. Only comparative- 
ly recently, with the establish- 
ment of British rule, have 
known peace, as many a broken 
fortified wall about a village 
will remind one. For centuries 
invaders came, wave after wave, 
from the north, the fight itig 
races of hillmen, Mahomedans, 
who established tlieir empires 
in Hindostan. The invaders 
brought tht‘ Mahomedan custom 
of purdah-*— the seclusion and 
\eiling of women- — which the 
Hintlus a(lo])te(l as a protection 
for their own women against 
the invaders. They brought, 
too, their cattle. It is an 
indication of the import am^c 
of cattle in the life of India, 
apart from their sanctity to 
Hindus, that, studying the 
different breeds, one may trace 
the way of various invasions 
by the cattle established in 
certain parts of the country. 

The present V iceroy has said 
with truth : ‘‘The cow and the 
bullock have on their patient 
backs the whole structure of 
Indian agriculture.” And the 
yearly All-India (iattle Show 
held at Delhi owes its existence 
to his inspiration. A wonder- 
ful gathering this, of beasts and 


their owners from every part 
of India, which might teach an 
imaginative spectator more than 
many blue books. Such shows 
on a smaller scale are being 
held all over India and are 
popular with a people who 
love social occasion. There 
are exhibits also of model 
villages and better farming 
instruments and so on. 

The average villager of the 
plains of Northern India rises 
with the sun, says his prayers — 
a great many of them- -then 
drinks a little milk and perhapi* 
lias something to eat with it and 
goes out into the fields. He 
works there until midday, 
when his wife, if she is not in 
purdah, brings his food to him — 
probably some cooked vege- 
tables, some rice and a few 
cliapatties made of wheaten 
floui. Then he will rest lor 
a while and then work again, 
unless it is the hoi weather, 
when liis working day cannot 
continue after midday. Ihe 
monotony of this life is broken 
by village occasions, for merry- 
making weddings, naming cere- 
monies, religious festivals, or 
by the visit of the District 
Officer, who is received by the 
village headmen with a beauti- 
ful courtesy and a garland of 
floweivS. The men of the 
village get more amusement 
than the women. L e r I a i n 
village customs may vary 
according to the community of 
the villagers or its location, 
whether it is in British India or 
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in the more coloured Indian 
State, whether it is inhabited by 
peaceful agriculturist of the 
plains, descended from genera- 
tions of agriculturists, or, as 
on the frontier, by men, many 
of whom are fighters first and 
farmers afterwards, and whose 
country seems more designed 
for fighting than for farming. 
But whatever else is true in a 
country where so much is 
disputed, one fact remains: 
the land is India and by the 
land India lives. 

So agriculture is given pride 
of the place in every practical 
educational effort, and an 
agricultural degree is an asset 
to a young man seeking almost 
any Government post. 

The flight from the land of 
India, as elsewhere in the 
world, has brought too many 
young men to the cities seeking 
Government employment or 
clerk's employment. I n 
Hyderabad the late Sir Akbar 
Hydari, then President of the 
Executive Council of the State, 
cried for all India: ‘Mndia 
needs trained agriculturists 
rathe^ than Government clerks; 
trained businessmen rather 
than clerks, trained engineers, 
doctors, artisans, almost any- 
thing going rather than clerks.” 
So, many miles farther north, 
under the Khyber mountains. 


the Islamia College for the 
Mahoraedati young men of the 
frontier, teaches agriculture 
first and aims of sending back 
to their homes good zamindars 
(landowners) who will spread 
their knowledge through 
the country — in this, not only 
improving conditions, but turn- 
ing men’s thoughts and activi- 
ties from war to peace. 
The super-frontier roads that 
were first built to carry military 
expeditions for pacification, 
continued that pacification by 
carrying new ways of agricul- 
ture, machinery for irrigation 
and fruit plants. 

The Indian Landowner, like 
all the possessors of land, is 
deeply rooted in the soil of his 
own fields. And with all the 
differences that divide India, 
there is one link of a common 
existence for that vast majority 
of the population: they work 
on the land and exist by the 
harvest of the land. They 
have the same joys and suffer- 
ings, the same fears of famine 
or flood, the same essential 
needs. They have the conser- 
vatism of landowners the world 
over, and to strengthen this, the 
generations behind them whose 
existence has been except for 
the ameliorations described, 
essentially the same for 
perhaps two thousand years. 


J ENNY, playing golf with affluent uncle: ‘Did you know. Uncle, it’s my 
birthday to-day?’ 

*l8 it, Jenny? Then I’ll give you the next two holes.' 



The American Plan for a 
Reorganized World 

KINGSBURY SMITH 


B ehind the scenes in Wash- 
ington, a new world is 
being planned for you. If 
the plans materialize, you are 
to be given a try at running the 
world. You are to try to make 
it a better world and keep it so. 

If you think that defeating 
the Axis is the chief aim of the 
U. S. Government’s foreign 
policy, you are in for a surprise. 
Smashing the Axis is only the 
beginning. Establishment of a 
better economic and social, as 
well as political, world order is 
the main objective. 

Uncle Sam is going to help 
police the world as well as feed, 
house and clothe great areas of 
it. He hopes the British, 
Russians and Chinese will act 
as fellow cops, but if they fall 
asleep on the beat Uncle Sam 
will swing the night stick alone. 
The Administration’s post-war 
planners are convinced that the 
only way to maintain peace 
permanently is to be prepared 
to enforce it, and their bold 
intention is to prevent any 
future Hitler-led nations from 
becoming strong enough to start 
another such war. 

You will pay a high price in 
taxation and in your standard 
of living for the experiment of 


The first detailed report to | 
the people of how Washington • 
plans to guarantee freedonn | 
from want, freedom from | 

i fear, freedom of speech and ♦ 
religion to all other nations. I 
— 

attempting to make this a better 
world in which to live, but the 
planners believe that you will 
find it worthwhile; that you 
will certainly find it lets costly 
than the disturbance of a world 
war every 20 years. They also 
believe that eventually it will 
bring you lasting prosperity. 

The plans rest on this basic 
idea: that the countries now 
bound together under the name 
of United Nations shall form 
the organization of a Better 
World Order, which will have 
two main objectives: 

To maintain world peace 
through the compulsory dis- 
armament oj the Axis powers 
and the policing of the world. 

To make membership in the 
association so beneficial that 
no nation can afford to remain 
outside. 

The economic benefits to be 
offered the other nations will 
include : 


3 
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1, A system of open trade 
among the member nations, 
guaranteeing non-discrimina- 
tion in commercinl relations, 

2, A fair distribution to all 
member nations of sufficient 
raw materials to meet their 
reasonable peacetime needs, 

3, American financial 
assistance for essential enter- 
prises, such as public works 
programmes, in those countries 
which do not possess the capital 
for such development, 

4, Strict regulation of the 
supply of commodities among 
member nations so as to protect 
the interests of consumer 
countries, 

5, A co-operative movement 
for the rapid expansion of 
trade among the member 
nations to produce materials 
for markets created by human 
needs, as in China and India. 

In the sphere of political 
security, the United States will 
agree to assist those member 
stales which are engaged in 
forcible resistance to unprovok- 
ed aggression. All other 
member slates will be pledged 
to do likewise. 

In return for these benefits, 
menibers must fulfil the follow- 
ing conditions: 

/. Guarantee to their citi- 
zens certain junda mental 
human rights such as freedom 
of speech and religion, free- 
dom from terror and freedom 
from want. 

2, Solemnly promise to 
settle all international disputes 
by peaceful methods of arbi- 
tration, submitting such dis- 


putes to an internatiounl court 
of justice when direct negotia- 
tion jails. 

3. Agree to drastic limita- 
tion of armaments under strict 
international control. 

Any nation which refuses to 
fulfil these conditions and 
which threatens a member 
state with aggression will imme- 
diately be subjected to trade 
discrimination within the asso- 
ciation. Behind the economic 
boycott will stand the power of 
Anglo-American naval and 
aerial might, and, it is hoped, 
the Russian army and air 
force. 

The planners realize that if 
this betler-world-order idea is 
to be successful it must include 
the vanquished as well as the 
victor nations of this war. They 
believe that, to obtain the co- 
operation and eventually the 
support of the defeated Axis 
countries, there must be a long 
armistice period — three to five 
years — during which armies of 
occupation will maintain law 
and order in the vanquished 
nations. This prolonged transi- 
tion from war to peace is to be 
a cooling-off period for the 
passions and hatreds on both 
sides. 

The post-war planners hold 
that one of the great mistakes 
made by the victors in the first 
World War was to permit 
statesmen and military leaders 
to write the peace while they 
were still literally in the heat 
of battle. Those whose minds 
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have been concentrated on the 
destruction of the enemy can 
hardly be expected to propose 
a sane peace at the moment of 
their triumph. The danger of 
revolutionary or revenge move- 
ments in the beaten nations 
must also pass, and their 
peoples must be convinced of 
the good intentions of the 
United Nations before' the 
armies of occupation can be 
withdrawn. 

The immediate objectives 
during the armistice period are: 

1, To d i s a T m. German ') , 
Italy, Japan and their satellites 
coniplelely. 

2, To prevent revolutions in 
the defeated countries, 

3, To arrange swift relief 
measures, including food and 
clothing, for the people of all 
tke devastated war areas. 

i. To avoid the demob ili~ 
zation of the armies of defeat- 
ed nations until provisions 
have been made for their return 
to peaceful employment 

5 . To make sure that the 
cessation of hostilities will not 
be followed by a continuation 
of economic warfare. 

6 . To assist in the estab- 
lishment of trustworthy govern- 
ments in the defeated countries, 
which will maintain law and 
order and agree to co-operate 
with the United Nations in the 
establishment of the better 
world order. 

The Axis powers will be de- 
prived of weapons of offensive 
warfare and of means of pro- 
ducing or obtaining them. No 
promises will be given them 


that they shall ever again be 
permitted to have equality of 
armaments with the United 
States, Great Britain, or any of 
the other United Nations. In 
starting two world wars, Ger- 
many has forfeited the right to 
equality of armaments. Japan 
is a half-savage urchin in the 
family of nations, too immature 
in the ways of civilization to 
be trusted with the dangerous 
weapons of modern warfare for 
many years to come. 

During the armistice period 
the defeated nations will be 
permitted to retain only police 
forces, whose weapons will be 
limited to small arms. Two of 
the principal functions of the 
armies of occupation will be 
to see that these police forces 
are not converted into shock 
troops by ex-generals or politi- 
cal racketeers of the vanquished 
countries, and that military or 
political cliques are prevented 
from organizing underground 
revenge movements. 

It is hoped that the liberal 
distribution of food and clo- 
thing in the Axis countries and 
the rapid rehabilitation of the 
war-wrecked areas will elimi- 
nate the possibility of chaos 
and w i n over the common 
people of Germany, Japan and 
Italy. Relief will be offered 
them in return for co-operation 
in the better world order. Per- 
sons who receive American food 
and clothing will, after the 
initial stages of relief, be oblig- 
ed to work for it if physically 
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able to do so. Since the United 
States will carry the greatest 
share of this burden, the plan- 
ners feel that this country shall 
play a leading role in determin- 
ing the methods and terms of 
relief. 

Because a defeated nation’s 
discharged soldiers on the loose 
are ripe for trouble, the armies 
of the vanquished are to be put 
to work on rehabilitation pro- 
jects in their own countries 
until their gradual return to 
normal, productive employ- 
ment can be arranged. The 
victor nations likewise will 
gradually demobilize their own 
armies. 

In order to prevent the con- 
tinuation of economic warfare 
after the cessation of hostilities, 
an understanding will be sought 
among the United Nations con- 
cerning the joint line of policy 
to be followed by them in their 
trade relation with the defeated 
nations. We don’t want the 
United Nations to start under- 
selling in an effort to grab 
markets in the vanquished 
countries. 

In assisting the establishment 
of trustworthy governments in 
the defeated countries. Ameri- 
can planners will not insist 
upon their adopting our form 
of democracy. The State De- 
partment is more realistic than 
that. In the first place, there 
is too much difference of opi- 
nion in the world as to what 
constitutes democracy. Soviet 
Russia considers hersel f a 


democracy. She is not, as we 
understand that doctrine. Never- 
theless, Russia’s co-operation 
in the post-war world is essen- 
tial to the success of the better - 
world-order plan. 

Many peoples are not yet 
sufficiently advanced in popular 
government to carry out the 
responsibilities of successful 
democracy. This applies not 
only to Japan, and to India, 
with its extreme religious and 
caste differences, but even to 
Germany, where a great edu- 
cational campaign will be neces- 
sary to erase the stamp of 
Hitlerism from the minds of the 
German people before they are 
prepared for as much political 
freedom as true democracy 
implies. 

The co-operation of govern- 
ments of non-democratic coun- 
tries will therefore be accepted, 
provided they prove themselves 
capable of maintaining a decent 
and orderly way of life and are 
sincerely willing to co-operate 
in the better world order. As 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
said, the United Nations must 
“exercise surveillance over 
aggressor nations until such 
time as the latter demonstrate 
their willingness and ability to 
live at peace with other na- 
tions.” Some officials i n 
Washington think that this 
period of probation can be 
terminated in five or perhaps 
ten years. 

The President issued a spe- 
cial Executive order making it 
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unmistakably clear that the 
Department of State is the 
chief agency of the U. S. 
Government to study and draft 
peace plans, although the Treas- 
ury and the Department of 
Commerce are also engaged in 
various aspects of the peace 
planning. The leading State 
Department planners are Hull; 
Welles; Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf Berle, Jr. ; Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson; Dr. Herbert Feis, 
Economic Adviser; and Leo 
Pasvolsky, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary. 

'I’he work is proving no easy 
task for Secretary Hull and his 
associates, because of the “lel’s- 
win-the-war-first’’ attitude that 
exists here and among our 
allies. In the case of the 
American people, there is al- 
most complete indifference 
toward post-war plans. In the 
case of some of our leading 
allies, esjtecially Great Britain, 
it seems deliberate policy to 
avoid definite post-war commit- 
ments. The reluctance of some 
of our allies to discuss in speci- 
fic terms the solution of post-war 
problems does not augur well 
for the spirit of co-operation 
that should prevail. 

The indifference of the 
American people is causing 
graver concern than is the re- 
luctance of our allies to discuss 
peace plans. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles 
and other high officials have 
warned that, unless public 


opinion stands overwhelmingly 
behind the government in its 
international post-war plans, we 
shall lose the peace this time as 
we lost it the last time. Win- 
ning the peace is going to be 
almost as difficult as winning 
the war. 

If we are to win the peace, 
Hull and his associates believe, 
the plans must be made now. 
The better order they envisage 
will involve both economic and 
political sacrifices by some of 
our allies, particularly Great 
Britain and the Netherlands. 
Economically, for instance, it 
will mean the end of the pre-war 
British and Dutch monopoly 
over raw materials such as 
rubber and tin, and the abandon- 
mint of Empire preferential 
tariffs. Politically, it will mean 
independence for India, the 
return of Hong Kong to Cl’ina, 
a greater measure of home rule 
for the Netherlands East Indies. 
It will mean, too, international 
— United Nations — control of 
such vital points as Singapore, 
the Suez Canal and Gibraltar. 

The planners in Washington 
maintain that it will be easier 
to persuade our allies to agree 
to sacrifices of this kind now 
than it will be after victory 
over the Axis has removed the 
threat to their survival. The 
State Department planners be- 
lieve also that if the better 
world order is to have a chance 
of success, it must start func- 
tioning the moment hostilities 
cease, so that there will be no 
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let up in collaboration. This 
•can be insured only by agreeing 
on peacetime procedures well in 
advance and actually putting 
them into effect as far as possi- 
ble while the war is still going 
on. 

The entire programme rests 
on the assumption that a better 
world order of this sort can be 
established only if the United 
States assumes leadership; it 
alone will possess the strength, 
resources and influence neces- 
sary for such leadership. 

The most important step so 
far achieved by the American 
government is the conclusion of 
the so-called Master Lend-Lease 
Agreements with our allies. 
They go far beyond the exten- 
sion of lend-lease aid. They 
are, in reality mutual aid and 
economic pacts — not merely for 
the duration of the war, but for 
all time. 

In the political sphere, they 
pledge mutual aid against 
aggression. Under the terms 
■of the agreements, the American 
government has declared that 
the defence against aggression 
of Great Britain, Soviet Russia, 
China and the other allies is 
vital to the defence of this 
•country. In return, Britain, 
Russia and the others promise 
to continue to “contribute to 
the defence of the United States 
of America” and to provide 
such aid as they are “in a posi- 
tion to supply.” The agree- 
ments remain in force “until a 
date to be agreed upon” by the 


contracting parties. Thus is 
established the basis for perma- 
nent co-operation among the 
United Nations to suppress war 
in the future through joint 
action. 

The pledge of economic co- 
operation embodied in the 
agreements is of equally mo- 
mentous importance. In return 
for American aid in this war, 
the other United Nations agree 
to accept Cordell Hull’s liberal 
trade principles as the basis 
for a post-war international 
economic system. They promise 
that the “final terms” of settle- 
ment for the aid they have 
received from this country shall 
include “provision for agreed 
action” between them and the 
United States for: 

1. The expansion, by appro- 
priate measures, of production, 
employment and the exchange 
and consumption of goods, 

2. The elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treat- 
ment in international commerce . 

3. The reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers. 

4. The attainment of the eco- 
nomic objectives set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter, including equal 
access by all states, '''great or 
small, victor or vanquished,” to 
all raw materials needed for their 
economic prosperity . 

Our allies further agree that 
they will discuss with us, “at an 
early convenient date,” the “best 
means” of attaining these eco- 
nomic objectives. The vague 
promises made by the allies on 
Hull’s economic policies are 
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not as definite as he would like 
to see them. They still leave 
much to be accomplished. 
There is no unconditional 
pledge to put the policies into 
effect as soon as the war ends. 
The allies merely promise that 
the “final terms” of settlement 
with this country shall include 
“provision for agreed action” 
to make the policies effective. 

Although the promises obtain- 
ed from the allies in these 
agreements do not go beyond 
the acceptance of principles, 
they nevertheless represent a 
genuine accomplishment. Under 
the terms of the pact signed 
with us on February 23, 1942, 
the British Government agrees, 
in effect, to abandon after the 
war the Ottawa Trade Agree- 
ments which guarantee pre- 
ferential trade treatment to 
members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. It took 
months of negotiation and the 
submission of five different 
drafts before we persuaded 
the British to make these 
concessions. 

One of the strongest argu- 
ments our officials have in 
seeking acceptance of such 
American peace plans is that 
they not only are intended to 
benefit the world generally, but 
that by accepting them the allies 
will cancel indebtedness to us 
for the aid we have rendered 
them during this war. That is 
the only price we are asking 
for our aid — aid which, in 
•terms of lend-lease, already has 


reached the rate of eight billion 
dollars a year. Our allies, 
especially Great Britain, China 
and Russia, feel that we owe 
them a great deal for having 
held the front lines while we 
prepared for war. We have 
agreed to take these “intangible” 
benefits into consideration in 
the “final settlement.” 

We are keeping record of all 
the aid we send — the value of 
every plane we give to China, 
every ship-load of materials 
dispatched to Britain, every 
tank we send to Russia. But 
we do not expect full repay- 
ment in dollars or in goods. 
We know that the attempt to 
enforce payment of huge debts 
and reparation the Iasi time led 
to dislocation of the entire 
world monetary system and to 
the repudiation of solemn 
obligations by debtor go'^ern- 
ments. 

We have said in the Atlantic 
Charier that we want no terri- 
torial aggrandizement out of 
this war, therefore, we cannot 
take the land of our allies or 
our enemies in payment. What, 
then, do we want? 

Those who are planning the 
peace believe that what the 
American people want is a 
world in which they can live 
fully and enjoy lasting peace. 
Co-operation that will make this 
possible is the price that we 
are asking from our allies in 
return for cancelling the mate- 
rial obligations that will be due 
us when victory has been won. 
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To those nations that are 
willing to co-operate with us we 
are prepared to continue lend- 
lease aid after the war. Yes, 
when you have bought enough 
war bonds to win the war, you 
will be asked to buy peace 
bonds to win the peace. You 
will be told that the needs of 
peace should be no less compel- 
ling than those of war. You 
will have rationed goods and 
price ceilings for a long time to 
come. You will be asked to 
help police the world indefin- 
itely and to rehabilitate great 
areas of the world. 


The reward held out to youi 
will be a promise of lasting 
peace; a pledge that the youth 
of the nation will not be called 
upon to shed its blood every 
other decade; that your children 
and your children’s children 
will have a finer world in which 
to live. The promise will be 
in the nature of an experiment 
— the American experiment in. 
establishing a sane society of 
mankind. 

These are the plans your 
government has in mind. 

The American Mercury 


Scene : Police Court. 

Handsome young prisoner in dock, charming young lady in the* 
witness box. 

Magistrate (to witness) : “Do you recognise prisoner in the dock?” 

Witness: es, sir.” 

Magistrate: “Tell me in your own words just what happened. 

Witness: “I had just finished dressing for dinner and put on my pearl 
necklace before leaving my bedroom. As I was walking along the corridor 
I met the prisoner, who gave me a smile, which I acknowledged with a slight 
bow. He immediately picked me up in his arms and carried me along the 
corridor into my bedroom and pul me on the rug.” 

Magistrate: “Yes, yes; but didn’t you scream or shout and try to 
attrar I attention or create an alarm?” 

Witness: “No, sir. You see, I didn’t know he was after my pearls.” 


A VISITOR to Juhu was silting on the beach one moonless night with a 

damsel. From nearby came a coarse and racuous male voice, urging 
certain wishes on an invisible girl companion in very frank and undisguised 
terms. The visitor was horrified. 

“Can’t you moderate your language, you there?” he called out. 
“Pve got a girl here.” 

“An’ wot d’yer fink I got ’ere?” retorted the voice. “A ruddy seagull?” 



*‘How did he do it?*' A question mark still 

punctuates any inquiry into Hoiidini's magic art. 

^Kairly^eadtlx 



FRANCIS STILL WICKWARE 

T he Great Houdini had the 
flexibility of an eel, the 
lives of a cat, and a bizarre 
genius that enabled him to sneer 
at fetters. He shed police 



handcuff s merely by ‘‘tapping 
them in the right place.” He 
could release himself from dun- 
geons in less time than it took 
to lock him up. For 25 years 
he astounded audiences by his 
escapes. 

Harry Houdini was buried 
in st^aled coffins, sewed up in 
canvas bags, fluffed into milk 
cans and beer barrels, even 
riveted into boilers. He always 
got out, one way or another. 

Fifth child of an immigrant 
rabbi, Ehrich Weiss ran away 
from home in Appleton, Wis- 
consin^ at 12 and spent a 
wandering apprenticeship hold- 
ing odd jobs as blacksmith’s 
helper, necktie cutter and lock- 
smith’s assistant. Locks fasci- 
nated him and he practised 
picking them with a two-inch 
piece of wire until he knew all 


was 15. The slender youth 
with steel-blue eyes and black, 
curly hair billed himself as 
“Cardo” or “Ehrich the Great.” 
To routine sleight-of-hand illu- 
sions with rabbits, silk hats and 
playing cards he gradually 
added such novelties as wrigg- 
ling out of trick boxes and 
slipping free from “rope ties.” 
At a country fair, the sheriff 
drew out a pair of handcuffs 
and asked: “Do you think you 
could get out of these, bub?” 
Houdini said: “I’ll try.” He 
slipped behind a screen and 
reappeared a minute later with 
the open handcuff's dangling 
from his wrist. This trick 
became the backbone of his act 
and the basis of his interna- 
tional fame as “The Handcuff 
King.” 


their secrets. 


Weiss was 17 when he came 


Ehrich Weiss began to give across the memoirs of Robert 

“conjuring” exhibitions in beer Houdin, and was so impressed 

halls and sideshows when he that he decided to call himself 
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Houdini, and to model himself 
on the great French magician. 

As his fame spread, Houdini 
entered a sort of non-stop com- 
petition with most of the world’s 
jailers, locksmiths and knot 
experts. 

The London Daily Mirror 
challenged him to break out of 
handcuffs on which a blacksmith 
had laboured for five years. 
Houndini obliged before a 
cheering audience of 4,000. In 
Boston a sportsman wagered 
$6,000 that he could tie Houdini 
securely. He spent 45 minutes 
swathing the magician from 
head to foot in hundreds of 
yards of heavy fishline. It took 
Houdini an hour and a quarter 
to wriggle out of this cocoon, 
covered with bruises. 

Locked naked in a jail cell 
in Washington, D. C., he was 
out in two minutes flat. He 
then proceeded to open other 
cell doors and change the 
prisoners around, just for the 
fun of it. He broke into an- 
other cell where his clothing 
had been left, and appeared 
fully dressed in the warden’s 
office just 15 minutes after he 
had been locked up. 

Houdini might have become 
a most dangerous criminal. He 
would open an ordinary office 
safe in no time. To solve the 
more elaborate type of vault 
lock, he invented a small device 
which resembled a voltmeter. 
He would merely stand in front 
of the safe, operate his machine, 
then presto, pull the door open. 


Long before his death he des- 
troyed this machine, fearing it 
might fall into the hands of 
unscrupulous persons. 

To insure capacity audiences 
Houdini often gave a free pub- 
lic exhibition when beginning a 
new engagement. One nearly 
ended in disaster. Houdini 
was scheduled to leap into the 
Detroit River and free himself 
from handcuffs under water, 
but on the appointed day the 
river was frozen solid. Houdini 
insisted on going ahead, and 
workmen cut a hole in the ice. 
Spectators packed the river- 
banks while police snapped 
handcuffs on his wrists. A 
shout went up as he plunged 
into the icy water. Tense 
silence followed as the minutes 
passed — two, three, four, 

five Finally a rope was 

lowered into the water, and a 
diver prepared to go down. 
Just at that moment, Houdini’s 
head bobbed up through the 
hole. He had been under for 
eight minutes! 

The handcuffs had been no 
problem, but the current had 
swept him downstream. 
Houdini knew that between the 
ice and the water was an air 
space of about half an inch. By 
floating on his back and keep- 
ing his nose in this breathing 
space, Houdini managed to get 
enough oxygen to keep himself 
alive until he found the hole. 

On another occasion an Eng- 
lish brewmaster challenged him 
to escape from a metal barrel 
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filled with ale. Houdini had 
made hundreds of escapes from 
ull sorts of cans and containers 
filled with water or milk, some- 
times handcuffed or hanging 
head downward with his ankles 
in irons. But he was a tee- 
totaller, and the ale fumes were 
too much for him. He jusl 
managed to pry the lid off and 
was slipping back, stupefied, 
when his assistant pulled him 
out. 

The ^^secret” of Houdini’s 
escapes is still a secret; he was 
always fearful that criminals 
might learn details. But there 
.are certain clues to his methods. 

He always had a picklock, 
sometimes hidden in his mouth 
or nostrils, sometimes cemented 
to the sole of his foot. There 
seems to be no doubt that 
he could swallow steel bars 
and files of considerable 
size, regurgitating them when 
necessary. 

Perhaps the most important 
ingredient of his skill was his 
phenomenal muscular control. 
At the age of nine he could 
pick up needles from the floor 
with his eyelids while hanging 
by his heels. Later he acquired 
wonderful control of the 
muscles of his throat and 
stomach. This was the basis 
for one of his most successful 
tricks, wherein he appeared to 
swallow a hank of thread and 
a package of needles, and later 
brought up 100 needles neatly 
spaced on 20 yards of thread. 


Houdini could make his 
wrists and ankles bigger when 
shackles were being applied, 
then relax them to normal size 
to make his escape. His feet 
were like a second pair of 
hands. At dinner parties he 
sometimes tied a dozen tight 
knots in a piece of siring, 
dropped it on the floor, slipped 
off his shoes and socks, and 
untied the knots with his toes. 

He trained like an athlete 
for his underwater escapes. 
For months he practised 
submerging in the bath-tub, 
timing himself with a stop 
watch, gradually increasing his 
endurance. Not until he was 
able to stay under for four 
minutes did he feel ready for 
public demonstrations. To 
prepare for immersions in 
freezing water he took pro- 
gressively colder baths until he 
could climb into an iced tank 
that would chill a polar bear. 
For escapes from safes and 
sealed caskets, he learned to 
utilize a limited supply of 
oxygen by breathing very slowly 
and making no unnecessary 
movements. 

My chief task has been to 
conquer fear,” he once said. 
“ When I am manacled and 
nailed securely within a weight- 
ed packing case and thrown 
into the sea, or when I am 
buried alive under six feet of 
earth, it is necessary to pre- 
serve absolute serenity of spirit. 
I have to work with great deli- 
cacy and lightning speed. If I 
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grow panicky I am lost. And 
if something goes wrong, I am 
lost unless all my faculties are 
working on high, free from 
mental strain. The public sees 
only the thrill of the accom- 
plished trick. They have no 
conception of the torturous self- 
training that was necessary to 
conquer fear.” 

Surprisingly simple methods 
were employed by Houdini in 
many of his stage illusions — 
for example his feat of walking 
through a brick wall. Volunteer 
union bricklayers would erect 
in full view of the audience a 
solid brick wall, 10 feet high, 
12 feet long and a foot thick. 
The foundation of the wall was 
a steel beam mounted on 
casters; the beam was scarcely 
two inches above the floor. 
Screens were set u() on opposite 
sides of the wall; underneath 
the wall was a heavy, seamless 
rug. A committee of 12 from 
the audience tested the wall, 
examined the rug, and made 
certain that there was no way 
for Houdini to get under, over 
or around the obstruction. He 
then went behind the screen on 
one side, called out ‘‘Now I’m 
going,” and 30 seconds later 
cried “Here I am” from the 
other side of the wall. 

When he called “Now I’m 
going,” stagehands released a 
trap door directly beneath the 
wall and the rug sagged several 
inches — enough to let agile 
Harry slither under the wall. 


Yet the trick was performed 
so cleverly that not even rival 
magicians hit on the answer. 

Toward the end of his career 
Houdini embarked on a crusade 
against fake spiritualist me- 
diums, who in the post-war 
period battened on the suscepti- 
bilities of bereaved widows and 
desolate parents. As a lecturer 
he demonstrated that he could 
reproduce all the spirit-writing, 
table-lifting and ghostly appa- 
ritions of the mediums. To 
any medium giving proof of 
genuine psychic power, Houdini 
offered $ 10,000; there were 
plenty of contestants but no 
winners. As a member of the 
Scientific Americanos Com- 
mittee for the Investigation of 
Spritualism, Houdini played a 
leading part in laying bare 
frauds which had mulcted 
thousands and driven more than 
a few to the madhouse. He 
exposed the notorious Margery 
of Boston, demonstrating that 
she obtained her “spookiest” 
effects by means of megaphones 
suspended from wires, and by 
ringing eerie bells with a two- 
foot ruler concealed on her 
person. 

Yet while rending this curtain 
of fraud, Houdini possessed a 
curiosity about the possibility 
of communication between the 
worlds of the dead and the 
living. He entrusted certain 
secret messages to his wife with 
the understanding that he would 
try to repeat them after death. 
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Houdini died in October 
1926; for ten years his widow 
attended hundreds of stances, 
all without result. In 1936, 
on the tenth anniversary of his 
death, she made her last attempt. 
Amid impressive surroundings, 
a medium pleaded with 
Houdini to make his last and 
greatest escape. But nothing 


happened. When the stance 
was over, Mrs. Houdini said: 
“ Houdini has not come. I do 
not believe he will ever come.” 
For years she had kept a light 
burning over a portrait of the 
great magician and showman, 
and that night she turned it off. 

Variety. 







What They Took 
II, for Inspiration 


cardinal wolsey- 

A scooped-out orange skin, stuffed with cloves, ginger, 
nutmeg and coriander seeds. 

FRANCIS BACON— 

A roomful of singing birds next door to his study. 

BEETHOVEN— 

Bucketsful of cold water to pour over himself every hour. 

GEORGE MOORE— 

\ python to gaze at. 

A. E. HOUSMAN— 

Poor healtli, a pint of bc^er, and a walk of two or 
three hours. 

TCHEKOV 

A crowd of young people, who would play the piano 
and sing while he got on with his writing. 

DVORAK— 

A kitchen full of clattering plates, 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON— 

A dying fire to stir his fantasy. 

ADMIRAL JELLICOE— 

A copy of hymns, Ancient and Modern, from which he 
could sing a verse when his energy flagged; and a tin 
of sardines. 

WAGNER— 

A silk dressing-gown. 

GEORGE SAND— 

A cigar. 

NAPOLEON- 

Liqu<nice. 
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VICTOR HUGO— 

A ride on the lop deck of a bus. 

SCHILLER— 

A foul apple in the drawer of his desk. 

BALZAC— 

Could only write or make love in a capuchin gown. 

DE QUINCEY^ 

Opium. 

TOULOUSE LAUTREE- 

Low company. 

EDGAR WALLACE— 

Endless cups of tea. 

MOZART— 

A game of billiards, preferably with himself. 

mark TWAIN- 

One meal a day of four boiled eggs, plenty of 
black pepper and coffee. 

DICKENS— 

A game of battledore and shuttle-cock, and a vase 
of fresh flowers. 

BRAHMS— 

Cofl'ee which he made himself, as no one else 
could make it strong enough. 

PAVLOVA— 

Would cross herself repeatedly before going on to 
the stage. 


¥¥ 7E sympathise with the dowager who left ihe Squadron Lawn hurriedly 

upon one elderly member’s remaik to another: “Pve had her for 
close on tw^enty years, and she’s a trim little thing, but 1 had to have her 
bottom coppered before I look her to the Riviera last autumn.” 

Golfer; “You must be the worst caddie in the world ” 

Caddie: “Hardly. That would be loo much of a coincidence.” 




Gibraltar of India 

JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


L ate in the afternoon of 
Sunday, February 15, 
1942, the military experts 
throughout the world were 
'Compelled to revise a funda- 
mental dogma of strategy. At 
7 p.m, the “impregnable” 
fortress of Singapore has 
surrendered to the Japs. No 
longer could Allied sea and air 
power be based on Britain’s 
“Far Eastern Gibraltar.” Since 
the nearby Dutch port of 
Surabaya was as good as lost, 
some panicky armchair ad- 
mirals were anxiously asking 
whether there was any real base 
left between Pearl Harbour and 
Suez that American ’planes and 
British warships could operate 
from. They forgot the small 
and obscure port of Trincomalee 
which is situated on the north- 
east coast of Ceylon. 

Quickly the Japs converted 
Singapore into an offensive 
stronghold against the Allies. 
The Philippines, Dutch Indies 
and Burma had fallen, and the 
Japs held the approaches to the 
Indian Ocean. They occupied 
the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, and with them Port 
Blair, a good Air base in the 
Bay of Bengal, only 800 miles 
from Calcutta, Jap ’planes were 
raiding India’s coastal towns, 
when suddenly it became clear 


I After the fall of Singapore, | 
* Trincomalee has taken its | 
place as Britain's "Far Eastern j 
Gilbraltar." It is pobably the i 

i only strong hold in the Indian ! 
Ocean, and the only real base j 
between Pearl Harbour and • 
the Suez, from where Allied | 

1 planes and warships can | 
operate. j 

^ 

to everyone that the only naval 
bastion against a Jap sea-borne 
invasion of India was the island 
of Ceylon^ with its modern 
aerodromes and the little-known 
base at Trincomalee. 

Today “Trinco” — as the 
people there call it — is our 
only Allied base east of Suez, 
before you come to Pearl 
Harbour. For the time being, 
Trinco’s aim is defensive. It 
protects the coasts of India, 
the Bay of Bengal and the 
Arabian Sea from Jap attack- 
ers. It is the last stepping 
stone between the Middle East 
and Australia. It guards two 
of the most vital “ life-lines ” 
on earth: the Russian supply 
line which leads around the 
Cape of Good Hope and up 
through the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf ; and China’s 
life-line, by air or camel cara- 
van across India’s mountain 


4 
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passes into Free China. All 
land-lease equipment for India 
and China, every ton of equip- 
ment and supply for the ever- 
growing U. S. Air Froces in 
India passes within reach of 
Trinco’s coastal guns or Ceylon- 
based ’planes. 

Don’t think that the British 
waited to start building Trinco 
the day Singapore fell. For 
years they had quietly been 
spending large sums of money 
on the base, and these invest- 
ments and the extraordinary 
measures of precaution taken, 
are now paying rich dividends. 
For once, it’s not the old story 
of “too little and too late.” 

Five years ago Trinco was 
said to be a small, lazy town of 
some 10,000 people where the 
dogs slept in the middle of the 
streets. But when I visited it in 
1939, the base has been enor- 
mously strengthened. The 
population has increased four 
times, and thousands of Indian 
workers were digging, cement- 
ing and building new fortifica- 
tions. There were brand-new 
hangars, underground barracks, 
hospitals, storehouses, munition 
dumps, telephone lines. Im- 
mense oil supplies were being 
brought from Burma and stored 
in vast subterranean iuel tanks. 
Today Trinco is bristling with 
guns, ’planes, ships and sup- 
plies. There is enough food 
and fuel for years, as well as 
ample water for reservoirs. 


You don’t have to be an 
expert to see that this port 
is the answer to a strate- 
gist’s prayer. It has two 
sheltered, completely land- 
locked harbours. The outer 
harbour with its numerous 
secret coves and concealed 
inlets provides an ideal hide- 
out for seaplanes, submarines- 
and attack craft. From there 
a narrow passage, completely 
within range of FortOstenberg’s 
heavy guns, leads to the inner 
harbour which covers four 
square miles and is deep 
enough to accommodate large 
vessels. 

Trinco is completely sur- 
rounded by treacherous jungles 
and flat gravel hills which are 
studded with heavy fortress 
guns and invisible shore 
batteries, giving equal protec- 
tion against sea, land and air 
attacks. In the north, the base 
is shielded by the steel walls 
and tank traps of Fort 
Frederick. The town is built 
on the narrow peninsula which 
separates the inner from the 
outer harbour. There are 
excellent railway connections 
with both Colombo and Kandy, 
the ancient town in the middle 
of the island, and with Ceylon’s 
northern tip, from which it is 
only 25 miles across Palk 
Strait to the Indian mainland. 
It would be hard to cut off 
Trinco completely. And there 
are a number of secret bullock- 
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cart tracks and trails cutting 
through the jungle interior. 

In Trinco’s repair shop 
American technicians and 
engineer could assemble and 
repair ’planes ; Colombo’s 
modern dry docks are large 
enough for battleships; and the 
nearby Government workshops 
are perfectly equipped. With 
Colombo Trinco forms head- 
quarters of the East Indian 
Squadron of the Royal Navy. 

Trinco’s history is colourful. 
There has been fighting for 
centuries among the Tamils, 
Arabs, Sinhalese. Trinco, an 
early Tamil settlement, has 
changed hands often. 
It was held by the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch, the French, 
before finally the British fleet 
took it over in 1795. Today 
there is a strange mixture of 
Portuguese customs, Dutch 
architecture and families bear- 
ing such names as Vandestraaten 
and de Groot and British 
traditions. 

< '.eylon is our only remaining 
major source of crude rubber. 
In 1939 the island exported 
60,000 metric tons of the non- 
critical commodity. Since the 
loss of Malaya and Java, pro- 
duction on the modern planta- 
tions has been stepped up. And 
there is plenty of the quinine 
that is needed in all Tropical 
war theatres where our troops 
fight. 

Trinco’s first major test came 
in the early morning hours of 


Sunday, April 5, when sirens 
and gunfire roused people from 
their sleep. Enemy ’planes were 
approaching through the misty 
haze of the tropical skies: 75 
carrier-based Mitsubishi 
bombers and Zero fighters, 
flying low in formations. They 
attacked Colombo’s docks, 
aerodromes, railway station, 
and the harbour installations 
round the Trincomalee base. 

It was intended to be a sur- 
prise raid, but the men of 
Trineo remembered the lesson 
of Pearl Harbour. The Jap 
sneak raiders found themselves 
in a heavy anti-aircraft barrage. 
British and American built 
fighters went up. 

Two hours later the attack 
was repulsed. The Japs has 
lost 32 ’planes almost half of 
their attacking force. Trinco 
had proved to be ready. The 
Japs haven’t come back since. 

Meanwhile more American 
’planes, tanks, gun and equip- 
ment are reaching Ceylon. Fly- 
ing Fortresses have successfully 
attacked Japs concentration in 
the Bay of Bengal. Almost 
overnight, the British foresight, 
Indian labour and American 
machines have made Trinco the 
United Nations’ stronghold in 
the Indian Ocean. It is a base 
that will be powerful enough 
to take over where Singapore 
failed and to become the spear- 
head of our eastward attack. 

This Week 



People’s War-People’s Peace 



SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 


T he deep and vivid interest 
of the people of Britain 
in the kind of Britain which is 
to emerge when the floods of 
war subside implies no unwill- 
i n g n e s s to make all the 
sacrifices required for victory. 
It represents simply a refusal 
to take victory in war as an end 
in itself; it must be read as a 
determination to understand 
and to approve the ends beyond 
victory for which sacrifices are 
being required and the purposes 
for which victory will be used. 

For the leaders of a nation 
at war, dealing as they must 
day by day with the urgent 
problems of each day, feeling 
directly the weight of the 
enemy’s resistance and seeking 
to anticipate his thrusts, it is 
easy to feel that victory itself 
maybe an end; that when at 


least they are in a position to 
impose their wills on the leaders 
of the foe their task will be 
done; that the performance of 
that task should not be compli- 
cated by consideration of what 
may follow its achievement. 

It is impossible that the 
common people of totalitarian 
countries, drilled from youth to 
be instruments of a tyrant's 
dream or a madman’s revenge, 
living in the servitude of war 
for years before open war 
begins, may be incurious or 
fatalistic about their futures. 
For them victory or mere escape 
from war may seem an end. 
The common people of a 
pacific democracy are in 
different case. It will not 
appear to them sufficient reason 
either for risking death in 
youth or for killing others, that 
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they may thereby be in a posi- 
tion to impose their wills upon 
another people. They will 
fight to the death — all people 
will fight — in defence of their 
invaded homes. 

They can be roused for a time 
to anger against inhumanity 
abroad. But this anger may 
not last long enough to accom- 
plish its aim. The sustained 
free effort required of the de- 
mocracies today, to lead them 
to die and to kill in every 
quarter of the globe, until the 
forces of barbarism in every 
quarter are over-come, must be 
directed, not by anger or 
fear, or hate, but towards 
a clearly seen aim beyond the 
war — to the making of a world 
in which the common people of 
all nations and their children 
after them may live and work 
in security. 

The most general effect of 
war is to make the common 
people more important. In 
war, need becomes manifestly 
greater than the resources of 
man-power, machines and ma- 
terials available for meeting 
them. Every able-bodied per- 
son in the community becomes 
an asset; all men can have the 
happiness of effort and of 
service; unemployment with its 
privations and frustrations 
disappears. All this happens 
because the urgency of the needs 
of war is recognised by the 
leaders as well as by the people, 
and by general consent of the 


whole power of the State is 
used to organize resources so 
as to meet them. 

Yet the needs of war, though 
they may be urgent are not in 
fact greater than the needs of 
peace. If and when a com- 
munity reaches the stage when 
physical want has been abolish- 
ed; if and when it is able to 
ensure for all, on condition of 
service, conforls and materials 
luxuries as well as necessities, 
the limit of needs will not have 
been reached; new needs will 
arrive and should be fostered 
by education — desires for lei- 
sures, for learning, for travel. 

The condition of all peoples 
today leaves many needs un- 
satisfied which to those who 
feel them are as urgent as the 
needs of war. There is here a 
difference that requires to be 
overcome between the governors 
and the governed. Those in 
charge of affairs may find it 
easier to appreciate the ur- 
gency of the needs of war than 
that of the needs of peace, be- 
cause for themselves the most 
urgent needs of peace have 
long been met. They may not 
always find it so easy from 
their own experience to realize 
the compelling necessity, in 
peace as in war, to organise 
resources for meeting needs, 
without waste or idleness. They 
are often engaged during war 
in much the same activities as 
those of peace, as Ministers, in 
Parliament, in the organisation 
of parties or trade associations 
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in the higher administration of 
public affairs or of business. 
The coming of war does not 
mean for them what it does to 
millions of the common people, 
a violent change of occupations 
with prospect of another violent 
change to an uncertain future 
when war ends. 

This feature of war, as in 
time of violent changes in the 
direction of human effort and 
so of human occupations, in- 
volves change in the scope of 
function of Government. Auto- 
matic adjustment of economic 
activities by the price 
mechanism is too slow for 
times of rapid change ; 
adjustment must be made 
directly by use of the powers 
of the State; adjustment will 
be made more rapidly and 
more smoothly in proportion 
as all the necessary measures 
have been planned beforehand. 
This is generally recognized of 
the changes required on pas- 
sage from peace to war; it is as 
true, though not equally 
recognized, of the chances 
required in passing back again 
to peace. 


For smooth transition from 
war to peace adequate pre- 
parations must be made in 
advance — that is to say plan- 
ning for peace ought to be 
undertaken in war. There is 
no political obstacle. Planning 
ahead for peace accords with 
the sentiment of democracies. 
It is one of the services desired 
by them of their leaders. 

The more fully this fact is 
recognized in principle and in 
practice of government, the 
greater will be the unity of the 
nation in war, and the greater 
by consequence will be its 
strength for war. For the 
leaders of a democracy at war 
to concern themselves with the 
purpose of victory as well as 
with the means to victory is not 
a diversion of effort; it is a 
part of the task — the means to 
success. Victory against an 
enemy as strong and as well 
prepared as our present enemy 
depends on making the war a 
people’s war. One cannot 
make a people’s war except for 
a people’s peace. 

The Observer, 


WEDDING HINT 

T he wedding had been rather spoilt by a baby which insisted upon crying 
at the top of its voice throughout the ceremony. 

Afterwards, at the reception, the best man commented on the nuisance 
and suggested that children should not be allowed in church. 

“You’re quite right,” said a ten-year old bridesmaid. “When I get 
married I’m going to have a note printed in the corner of all the invitation 
cards— NO BABIES EXPECTED’.” 



Warriors of the Pen 



GORDON ROBBINS 

President of the Institute of Journalists 


A ll the world knows Poets’ 
Corner in Westminster 
Abbey. There are probably 
few who have even heard of 
Journalists’ Corner in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. No editor 
or reporter, leader writer or 
critic is commemorated there. 
Journalists’ corner is reserved 
for the corps d’elite of the 
profession, the goodly fellow- 
ship of war correspondents. 
It contains five memorial 
tablets. Three are to indivi- 
duals, Sir William Howard 
Russel, Archibald Forbes and 
Melton Prior. The fourth is 
to seven war correspondents 
who died in the Sudan 
campaigns of 1883-4-5, and 
the last is to thirteen who died 
in the South African War. 

Howard Russel is described 
as the first and greatest of war 
correspondents. As the Cri- 
3mean War to which he owes 


his fame, was fought less than 
a century ago, the history of 
war correspondence ic a rela- 
tively short one. Although 
there had been a great thirst 
for war news and keen news- 
paper competition to secure it 
during the Napoleonic Wars, 
there had then been no war 
correspondent worthy of the 
name. The chief quarry of 
the British JVess from the 
taking of the Bastille to the 
Battle of Waterloo was the 
French, Dutch and German 
newspapers, and the prize of 
being first with the news fell to 
those who had the fastest 
service of couriers and 
ships for the carriage of these 
sheets from Continental to 
British Ports. 

All this was changed when 
Russel appeared on the 
Crimean battlefields. No news- 
paper was repitesented at 
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Blenheim or at Waterloo, but 
at Balachava and Sevastopol 
Russel was in a position to 
write exactly what he saw and 
thought in letters to his paper. 
He had no status of any kind 
with the British Army, but was 
merely a camp follower, not 
authorized to draw rations, 
liable to be challenged at any 
moment, and to be removed 
from the Theatre of war. His 
responsibility was a heavy one, 
for he saw with his own eyes 
gross mismanagement in the 
commissariat and medical de- 
partments. His instructions had 
been perfectly, explicit to tell the 
truth without fear or favour. 
Accordingly, he told the British 
public the whole miserable 
story of the sufferings of its 
soldiers in camp and hospital. 
He offered to submit his des- 
patches to examination at 
Headquarters before sending 
them off, but although the 
Commander-in-Chief complain- 
ed bitterly that Russel was 
disclosing facts which might 
have been of military value to 
the enemy, he surprisingly 
refused to accept Russel’s 
suggestion to set up the first 
censorship in the field. 

The outcome is now a chapter 
of British history. Russel and 
his paper. The Times, inspired 
Florence Nightingale’s healing 
mission, overthrew Lord 
Aberdeen’s war Government at 
home and caused the removal 
of a Commander-in-Chief in 
the field. 


Russel performed another 
national service in the Indian 
Mutiny as his first letter from 
Cawnpore stemmed the tide of 
fierce resentment and reprisal 
against the mutineers. He 
described only too faithfully 
the opening battle of the 
American Civil War and the 
disorderly retreat of the Fede- 
ral troops after the battle of 
Bull Run. He found the 
Northern States too hot to hold 
him, and returned home with- 
out waiting for instructions. 
In the Franco-Prussian War he 
was completely out-distanced 
by a new generation of war 
correspondents adopting more 
modern, and therefore speedier, 
methods of transmission. 

There was one war corres- 
pondent above all others who 
put Russel in a shade in the 
Franco-Prussian War: Archi- 
bald Forbes of the Daily News. 
He, as Russel, was with the 
Prussian Army, and indeed the 
French Emperor refused to 
have any British War corres- 
pondent to accompany his 
forces. Forbes discovered the 
telegraph as the war corres- 
pondent’s greatest asset. There 
is no more dashing spend-thrift 
than a war correspondent in 
action, and Forbes set a rare 
pace by cabling one battle- 
story of 8,000 words at Is. 6d. 
a word or £600. Again and 
again he beat his rivals with 
long and well-written accounts 
of mighty and at the time sur- 
prising battles. He was, for 
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example, first with the story of 
the Prussian entry into Paris. 
He continued to score heavily 
over his rivals in the Russo- 
Turkish War, more particularly 
at Plevna. He beat the 
Russian official couriers and 
gave first news in person to the 
Tsar. 

In the Zulu war of 1879 
Forbes saw the charge of the 
I7th Lancers in the decisive 
battle at Ulundi. From 
Ulundi he rode 110 
miles to Landman’s Drift in 
20 hours. Two days after his 
arrival there he appeared in 
an exhausted state before 
Pietermarizburg having ridden 
170 miles more in 35 hours. 
He easily out-paced the 
official despatch rider, and the 
news of Ulundi reached Britian 
first in his despatch, which was 
actually read in both houses 
of Parliament. 

Forbes was in Paris during the 
Commune. Henry Labouchere 
was there during the sieze. 
Labouchere had bought the 
Daily News, which already had 
a correspondent in Paris. He 
ordered the man to go to Tours 
and become his own war 
correspondent. Despatches 
could only be sent from the 
beleagured by balloon or 
pigeon post, and Labouchere ’s 
were extremely graphic. He 
tried eating donkey and liked 
it. He ate mice and crunched 
their bones as if they were 
young birds. He paid 20 
francs for a good fat cat and 


1 franc 50 for a plump sewer 
rat. He was arrested as a spy 
and afterwards released, and 
he ran great risk of being 
lynched for his criticisms of 
his French neighbours. He 
wrote, for example, of the 
people of Paris as two million 
amiable, ignorant, bragging 
humbugs, who believed what 
they called their sublime 
attitude would make their city 
invincible. He justified his 
claim to perfect neutrality by 
being equally causic at the 
expense of the Prussians when 
they made their entry into 
Paris. 

Another picture figure of 
what must be guarded as the 
golden age of the war corres- 
pondent, was Frederic Yilliers 
who, doubling the part of 
writer and artist, saw active 
service for virtually 50 years, 
from the Franco-Prussian War 
to the closing stages of the first 
World War. He probably saw 
more battles than aiiy other war 
correspondent alive or dead. 
He was wounded at Abu-Klea, 
an action in which four corres- 
pondents out of eight lost their 
lives. In one of his rare 
periods of leisure he went to 
Abyssinia with an Anglo- 
Egyptian mission. He was 
offered an Abyssinian Chief’s 
daughter, with a figure little 
inferior to that of the Venus 
de Milo, in exchange for the 
stopper of a bottle of Worcester 
sauce. He declined the 
maiden but accepted a monkey. 
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Melton Prior, the third and 
last correspondent to be granted 
an individual tablet in Journal- 
ists Corner, is rightly there, 
for he was easily the best 
representative of a type which 
half-tone photography has 
rendered extinct. He called 
himself a pictorial reporter, 
and for forty years he drew 
for the Illustrated London 
News and the Sketch. So wide 
were his travels that of this 
long innings only one year was 
spent at home. He made war 
sketches in Ashanti, Spain, the 
Balkans, South Africa, Egypt, 
the Sudan, Burma, South 
America, Greece and the Indian 
Frontier. He was with the 
Besieged forces in Ladysmith 
and his last campaign was the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

For the best pari of 30 years 
until wellknown into lliis 
century, the British war corres- 
pondent was spared the difficult 
position of being a neutral 
observer of other people^s wars. 
His occupation was chiefly in 
colonial campaigns, of which 
the most important were Lord 
Kitch.mer"s advance to Khar- 
toum and the South African 
War. This was the time when 
the young Winston (ffiurchill 
sprang into fame which he has 
not relinquished from that day 
to this. He is the sole example 
of the successful combination 
of British officer and newspaper 
correspondent. In 1898 he 
actually took part in three 


campaigns, two in India and 
one in Africa. 

For two of these he was 
acting for the Daily Telegraphy 
but he transferred to the 
Morning Post for the South 
African War. He had to meet 
objection from officers whose 
sole function was to discharge 
the King’s commission and war 
correspondents who were news- 
papermen first, last and all the 
time. The protests proving 
unavailing, he went gaily on his 
way until the Boers captured 
him in an armoured train which 
was derailed after running into 
an ambush. He escaped from 
a prisoners of war camp at 
Pretoria and had hair-raising 
adventures before reaching 
safely at Durban. There, when 
hardly out of his teens, he had 
his first mayoral reception and 
was welcomed by a band play- 
ing ‘‘Rule Britannia.” 

The Sudan and South African 
Wars threw up a new band of 
brothers. Foremost among 
them stood G. W. Steevens, 
Alfred Harmsworlh’s great 
discovery for the Young Daily 
Mail. Steevens was a superb 
classical scholar, the fine flower 
of Balliol, and his descriptive 
reporting of every imaginable 
public event has never been 
excelled. His despatches from 
the Sudan were re-published in 
a still popular Volume ^‘With 
Kitchener to Khartoum.’"'' He 
began the South African 
War Brilliantly, but died from 
enteric during the siege of 
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Ladysmith. He is fittingly com- 
memorated in Journalists’ Cor- 
ner with the other twelve gallant 
correspondents who gave their 
lives in the South African War. 

Edgar Wallace was another 
of the Daily Mail corps of 
South African war corres- 
pondents. The Boers took him 
prisoner as he was cycling on 
the veldt. Lord Kitchener 
deported him from the front to 
Cape Town because his paper 
had published a mail account 
of an engagement giving candid 
details which in a less full 
version had been Censored on 
being submitted for cabling. 
His biggest coup was in being 
24 hours ahead of the rest with 
the news of the signing of the 
treaty of peace. The Army 
authorities were so furious 
with him as to tell him bluntly 
that his career as a war cor- 
respondent was at an end. 
Without necessarily accepting 
their verdict he did, in fact, 
turn to writing thrillers and 
making another sort of 
reputation. 

So to the first World War. 
The military authorities were 
adamant in 1914 in refusing 
facilities for war correspondents 
to be attached to the British 
forces. Their attitude did not 
prevent many enterprising men 
going to France and running 
the Gauntlet. Two days after 
Lord Kitchener had announced 
that there were no war 
correspondents in France, the 
Daily published a despatch 


from Mr. Hamilton Fyfc, 
giving his account of the 
arrival of the first trainload of 
British wounded at Rouen. 
He had been roaming about as 
a free-lance. 

Lord Kitchener retorted by 
threatening that if he could 
catch the culprit he would shoot 
him out of hand. Fyfe, undis- 
mayed, went on to give the first 
news of the British retreat 
from Mons. The Prime 
Minister denounced him as 
an alarmist, but the chief 
censor, afterwards Lord Birken- 
head, had passed the dispatch 
for publication on the ground 
that the public ought to know 
the truth. The despatch was of 
permanent value, as it shook 
1914 Britain out of her compla- 
cency. 

Sir Philip Gibbs is another 
survivor of the first Worhl War 
who has unhappy memories of 
a period in which, as war 
correspondent for th(* Daily 
Chronicle he was treated as an 
outlaw. Having no official 
status, he was arrested at Harve 
and compelled to go home. 
Years afterwards the authorities 
relented slightly and Gibbs was 
appointed one of five corres- 
pondents officially accredited to 
the British Army in France. 
This is his record of the limit- 
ations under which these men 
were forced to work: — ‘^A staff 
of censors live with us, travel 
with us, sleep with us, and 
examine our private corres- 
pondence to our wives, if need 
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be with acid test, to discover 
any invisible message/’ An 
iron hand was clamped down on 
British War correspondents, 
even when officially attached to 
the forces, until the Armistice. 

That was the nadir of the 
war correspondent, and indeed, 
few newspapermen thought a 
revival possible. Hope return- 
ed with the fine work of more 
than one daring British corres- 
pondent during the Spanish 
Civil War and the Italian 
campaign in Abyssinia — for 
example the electrifying account 
of the bombing of Guernica in 
The Times. The outlook, 
however, was not at all 
hopeful when the second 
World War broke out. 
Authority tended still-to run 
in the Kitchener mould, and 
although correspondents were 
officially accredited earlier in 
this war than the last, they stiB 
seemed to be in fetters. Sud- 
denly the war correspondent 
reappeared in something like 
his old panoply. Generals 
Wavell and Auchinleck in parti- 
cular gave war correspondents 
a freedom of movement and 
equalk important, of descrip- 
tion and comment which had 
been denied to the man of 
1914-18. The result was the 


publication by British news- 
papers of narratives of fighting 
in North Africa as vivid and 
moving as any of the dispatches 
of the past. 

In general, the Navy, Army 
and Air Force encouraged pub- 
licly by trained writers to a 
degree most heartening to the 
public at home. An outstand- 
ing achievement was 0. D. 
Gallagher’s long, detailed and 
deeply impressive description 
for the Daily Express of the 
sinking of the Prince of Wales 
and Repulse. Another fine feat 
was W. F. Hartin’s account for 
the Daily Mail of the first 
British landing of Madagascar. 
The merit in this case was not 
so much that the subject-matter 
was in a special degree thrill- 
ing or important as that by his 
enterprise the correspondent 
had secured the field entirely 
to himself. Then there was the 
gallant Arthur Merton who, 
when over 60 years of age, 
went here, there, and every- 
where in the Middle East to 
supply the Daily Telegraph 
with a stream of dispatches 
crammed with news and all 
readability. 

The Journal of the Institute 
of Journalists. 


•^OAST for school-teachers; ‘Addition to the friends of the old school, 

* subtraction to her wants, multiplication to her virtues, division among 
her foes, and reduction among her debts.* 

Grace for Lawyers: ‘To those we are about to deceive, may the Lord 
make us truly plausible.’ 



Know When to Marry 

FLORENCE HOWITT AND MARJORIE MARKS 


T he first person to end a story 
with, ‘‘And so they were 
married and lived happily ever 

after ” certainly started 

something. Repercussions of 
that innocent sentence have 
boomed through the centuries, 
leaving havoc in their wake. 
Why else should otherwise 
practical-minded females be- 
lieve the romantic fiction that 
once they are safely married 
their worries will be over? 

“Of course,’’ you may say 
with an enlightened smile, “we 
know better nowadays. This is 
the Twentieth (Century/’ 

Actually, though, do we know 
better? If you look round you 
will discover that many of us 
still regard marriage as the 
be-all and the end-all of life. 
In the soap operas on the air, 
in the movies, in romantic- 
fiction doesn’t the woman nearly 
always find her man, marry 
him and live happily ever 
after? That wedding band, 
once it’s about your finger, if 
you would believe half what 
you see and hear, acts as a 
magic talisman protecting you 
from all evils. Now don’t get 
us wrong. We believe that a 
happy marriage is the supreme 
relationship between a man and 
a woman, and that there are 
none so fortunate as those who 


I No sane girl expects that 
marriage will mean the end of 

! all her troubles. On ^he 

II contrary, it is just the begin- | 
ning of her troubles — or at 

I least a new set of troubles 
I more difficult and dishearten- 
ing than those of girlhood 
I days. 

|| Marriage means re-ad just- 
* ments, new responsibilities, 

I and in most cases a great deal 

II of physical drudgery. If a | 

I girl is not inclined to face > 
il them, she cannot legitimately I 

II expect her married happiness | 

to continue long after the 
honeymoon. i 

have attained it. What we do 
object to is the tendency to 
think of matrimony as elfortless 

The truth is that it involves a 
slow growth, a painful readjust- 
ment. New ideas must replace 
old ones. There may very well 
be humiliation and [)hysicaJ 
drudgery, loosing old friends 
and perhaps not making new 
ones very quickly. Marriage 
brings its own problems which 
take patience, insight, imagina- 
tion and generosity to overcome. 
The ordinary routine of every- 
day life presents one of the 
greatest obstacles to happy 
marriage. Yet looking forward 
to matrimony as an escape from 
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boredom is an error committed 
by many a misty-eyed maiden 
who forgets that even the most 
ardent love match has to exist 
under the same conditions which 
govern every other phase of 
life. It is also a mistake to 
believe that marriage will make 
a girl over. You take with you 
into marriage the same per- 
sonality traits which at present 
make you either happy or un- 
happy, well-adjusted or con- 
stantly at odds with the world. 
Lop-sided personalities are not 
likely to be transformed by the 
magic of marriage into balanced 
ones, ready for the wear and 
tear of life at close quarters. 

Before going into sackcloth 
and ashes as the Forgotten 
Woman, why not determine 
whether you are really fit to 
marry? Whether you really want 
to marry? There is no escaping 
the fact that some women 
are so constituted as to find 
their greatest happiness un- 
married. It is important, 
therefore, to establish beyond 
any doubt whether or not you 
are in this group. Are you an 
individualists? Do you feel 
that jour way of doing and 
thinking is the only one; and 
are you ready to fight for your 
rights at the drop of a criticism? 
Then we suggest that you put 
marriage at the bottom of the 
list of things you want for 
Christmas. Do you thrive on 
admiration? Do you think of 
yourself in terms of perfection? 
Your husband won’t. He will 


love you, admire you, respect 
you, comfort you. But as a 
woman, not as a goddess. If 
you expect to be worshipped 
without reservation; stick to 
being glamorously unattached, 
and leave marriage for your 
humbler friends who won’t take 
nasty wisecracks to heart. 

What about your contacts 
with man? Have they been 
easy, gracious, relaxed — or do 
man impose upon you a sense 
of unnatural effort and strain? 
If this is the case, can you 
honestly believe you are ready 
for the intimacies of marriage. 
Are you a career girl who has 
never dried a dish or boiled an 
egg? If so consider well. 
Home-making without benefit 
of steady domestic help is not 
conducive to intellectual deve- 
lopment. A successful busi- 
ness office can look very glamo- 
rous to the girl bowed down by 
the daily routine of making 
beds and mopping up the bath- 
room floor. “Okay then,” you 
say triumphantly. “I can al- 
ways go back to the office. Lots 
of girls combine marriage with 
business.” So they do, but 
don’t fool yourself for a minute 
by thinking that just because 
you are a working wife your 
husband will help shoulder 
household responsibilities. The 
normal expects his wife to be 
the home-maker, no matter what. 
If things don’t go right, or if 
the maid doesn’t show up he’s 
not likely to excuse you be- 
cause you have been working. 
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all day. He is much more 
likely to pull a disgusted face 
and rake you over the coals for 
a sloppy job of housekeeping. 
Will you resent that? It may 
lead you a quarrel, perhaps one 
of many about this important 
matter, and little ones can, lead 

to big ones 

Perhaps, as a successful 
career woman you will find you 
have married some one who 
has not yet found his right 
place in the world. Are you 
prepared to go halfway in 
building up his moral? What 
if he is a soldier who has 
difficulty getting readjusted 
after the war? Are you ready 
to shoulder most of the financial 
responsibilities— inconspi- 
cuously? Or don’t you think 
the hand that rocks the cradle 
should pay the bills? There 
will be in-laws, too. There’s 
more to this side of marriage 
— is it is to be a successful, 
happy one — then the jokes 
would lead you to believe. 
In-law disapproval can bring 
out the worst in any girl. 
Have you a wholesome attitude 
toward normal sex life? A 
man expects maturity of the 
woman he marries. He will 
be tolerant and patient 
on\v for so long. A sound, 
healthy, inquisitive, adapt- 
able attitude toward sex is, 
according to most modern 
psychology, the true foundation 
of a successful marriage. With- 
out it, the rest may amount to 
nothing. If there is one thing. 
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though, that marriage doesn’t 
guarantee, it is a satisfactory 
sex life. Complex difficulties 
constantly arise to thwart women 
in their quest for supreme 
physical satisfaction. A good 
number of divorces are granted 
on this fact alone. We want 
to go on record, furthermore, 
as saying that marriage for the 
sake of legalizing sex, to satisfy 
curiosity or to justify your 
existence as a woman, is a crime 
against society, your husband 
and yourself. It is as wrong to 
marry for sex curiosity alone 
as to marry for money or social 
security alone. 

What about babies? They 
are not all curls and talcum 
powder, you know. If you 
don’t want children, make sure 
before marriage that your hus- 
band agrees with your point of 
view. To differ on this funda- 
mental issue is one of the first 
steps toward divorce. These 
are a few of the points to be 
considered before you become 
seriously upset over your single 
status. Tihese are questions 
you must answer honestly in 
order to determine whether or 
not you are really fitted for 
marriage. The woman best 
fitted to be a wife does not yearn 
romantically for marriage. She 
does not imagine that it will 
automatically end all her 
present problems. She does 
not desire marriage because 
without it she will feel a social 
outcast. She is the woman who 
wants marriage for its own sake^ 
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because she knows it contains 
the highest potential of rich 
experience and steady growth. 
She realizes that the further 
she develops herself to the 
limits of her capacity as a 
woman, the more vital of life 
she will be. She chooses 
marriage fully aware that al- 
though it involves constantly 
varying problems, she is strong 
enough to meet them, with her 
husband’s help. 

If it seems to you that the 
game is not worth the cradle; 
that the sacrifices and difficul- 
ties of marriage loom larger 
than its benefits, be brave 
enough to say, “That is not for 
me.” Be modern and realistic 
enough to seek your happiness 
some other way. It is no dis- 
grace if you prefer to live 
alone. Whichever choice you 
make you will, at times, wonder 
whether you have cliosen wisely. 
There will be dark moments 
when the most successful career 


girl, lonely and depressed, will 
feel that she was insane to cheat 
herself deliberately of a 
woman’s natural heritage. Con- 
versely, there are times in the 
life of every married woman 
when the sheer weight of res- 
ponsibility, a marital quarrel, 
or financial strain seem more 
than she can endure; she will 
be sure that only a romantic 
fool would have left single 
freedom for this. Such doubts 
are only natural. Since there 
is no such thing as absolute 
perfection, you can’t expect your 
choice — whichever it is — to be 
perfect at all times. 

The important thing is to 
make your decision without 
allowing yourself to be rail- 
roaded into something you will 
regret, and within the bounds 
of that decision, to feel free to 
seek the greatest fulfilments 
your circumstances have to 
offer. 

The Woman 


HAD SEEN HIM BEFORE 

A C ERTAIN golfer was so absorbed in the game, that the affairs of the 
homo had long since ceased from worrying him. 

His small son’s name was William, and one evening, when he returned 
from the golf-club, his wife remarked: 

“William tells me that he has been caddying for you all the afternoon.” 

“Is that so?” exclaimed the astonished man. “Well, you know it’s 
funny, but I thought I had seen that boy before.’^ 


Sub-Editor: “Here's a correspondent who wants to know how long 
girls should be courted.” 

Editor: “Tell him just the same way as short girls.” 
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WALTER LAMB NEWTON 


Y OU know you (‘an write — 
but you're pretty dis- 
couraged at that growing* pile 
of rejection slips, aren^t you? 
You haven't had even one 
acceptance? Then listen to this 
unbelievably good news. 

You have more than a million 
chances a year to sell a feature 
article ! If you can write at 
all there’s practically an in- 
exhaustible market for your 
output. If your piece is timely, 
informative, interesting, it cafi 
be sold provided you take the 
selling job as seriously as y ou 
do the writing. 

How did we arrive al that 
astronomical ‘‘million 
chances?" Like this: In the 
United States alone there are 
approximately 6,500 magazines 
which use non-fiction articles. 
This includes, general, trade. 


professional, religious and all 
other periodicals covering 
special fields. They publish a 
total of some 251,000 issues 
annually. There are also over 
8,000 daily, wi^ekly and semi- 
weekly newspapers accounting 
for over a million issues a 
year. Every one of these pub- 
lications is a potential mark(‘t 
for your article. 

As long as you have an innate 
curio^ity and a real nose for 
news you need never worry 
about running out of sal(‘al)le 
mater*al. You can find a 
potential articli* in almost 
everything you read or hear or 
see or do — even in what you 
are and what you think. 

Assuming you already know 
how and where to gather your 
material, let's find out how to 
sell the completed job with 
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the least amount of time and 
effort. 

There are two basic methods, 
each with its merits and limita- 
tions. One is to write an 
article with the definite purpose 
of selling it to a specific type 
of publication. This procedure 
is, of course, essential if your 
subject concerns a highly 
specialized field, covered by 
only one or two periodicals, or 
if an editor has suggested to 
you that an article on a specific 
subject will receive favourable 
consideration. The other 
method is to prepare a succinct 
outline of your article to be 
sent to all the f)ublications you 
think would l)e good piospec'Is. 
If more than one editor rises 
to this ‘‘bait’* you can pick oul 
the most promising nibble and 
send oul your ailicle with a 
belter-than-a\(‘rage ( hanci' of 
having it accepted. 

Let s see how each ihe^e 
rnelhods acliialb>^ works, .^up- 
po^e that new garden of voius 
turned out oxceiitionallv well 
this year. You think il"s more 
charming and unusual than 
most ol the gardens you ve seen 
oj load about. Best of all, 
you spimt pennies where most 
people might have spent dollars. 
Other garden enthusiasts, you 
decide, would probably be 
interested to know just how you 
did it, so you resolve to write 
about it. 

Before you write even one 
word you have to think about 
selling it. Where is your 


most likely market? Obviously,, 
among the magazines devoted 
to homes and gardens, or 
perhaps the garden page of 
your local newspaper. Your 
garden is a modest one so you 
pass up the publications that 
talk in terms of town houses, 
country estates and seaside 
villas. No editor will buy your 
article unless it is written for 
the class of readers to which he 
caters. 

H(‘re is an important tip: 
^ on can learn as much about 
the reading public a magazine 
caters to by studying the adver- 
tising it carries as by reading 
its editoiial content. Adver- 
tisers ob\i(UJsly have io know 
that they art* reaching the right 
rnark(‘l for their goods. So if a 
magazine's advertising columns 
dis]>lay e\j)ensive jjroducL" 
you can be certain the bulk of 
its reader- are in the upjnu’ 
financial biackets. If there’s a 
generous (juantitv of advertis- 
ing lor good books, belter 
.schools and colleges and other 
cultural influences you know 
the leadeis are above average 
intellectually. So size u|) the 
advertising in your chosen 
magazine vvitli the utmost care. 

our next important job is 
to analyze the articles them- 
selves. Even among magazines 
of presumably the same scope 
and purp(i)se you are likely to 
find considerable variation in 
the treatment of similar sub- 
jects. Every editor can tell 
pretty closely what manner of 
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presentation will have the 
greatest appeal for his parti- 
cular readers. This is called 
‘^slant,” the combination be- 
tween approach, literary style 
and degree of lightness or 
heaviness in writing. You 
must be able to grasp a publi- 
cation’s slant or your cherished 
manuscript will come right 
back to you. 

By submitting sketches or 
photographs with your article — 
if it is a subject that would 
normally take illustration (and 
here again you have to be 
guided by the magazine’s 
policy) you may have a double- 
barrelled asset. When you do 
include illustrative material be 
sure to indicate the captions for 
each picture on a slip of paper 
pasted along the bottom. If 
youL' plK)l()grai)hs or sketches 
are small put them in a sepa- 
rate envelope, mark llie con- 
tents on the outsidt* and clip it 
to your manuscript. 

Now a word about the ap- 
pearance of the manuscript. 
Your first obligation is to have 
it readable. Use wliile bond 
pap(‘r of standard type writer 
size. The first page should 
show your name and address in 
the upper left hand corner and 
the approximate number of 
words in the upper right. 
Leave a one-inch margin at the 
top, sides and bottom. Clip 
the pages together at the upper 
left corner only. This makes 
for easier handling and read- 
ing. Long quotations or 


passages you want emphasized 
by italics or bold-face type 
should be single-spaced and 
indented further than the main 
body of the manuscript. 
Otherwise words or short 
sentences to be italicized are 
underscored. Always make 
and keej) a carbon copy in case 
your original goes astray. 

Your manuscript must be 
accompanied by a self-address- 
ed, stamped envelope. Include 
a brief letter to the editor 
indicating the reliability of 
your information if the article 
is based on statistical facts. 

If irf spite of all your pains 
you find your return envelope 
in the mail a few days later, 
don’t be discouraged. It may 
be acconqianied by a letter 
from the editor suggesting 
revision, cutting or ex[)ansion 
and re-feubmission. This may 
mean that although your 
article wa."^ not quite accept- 
able as you originally 
wrote il, the editor thinks 
enough of your literary 
ability and your judgment to 
tell you how you may be able 
to meet his requirements. It 
does not guarantee, of course, 
that he will by it even after you 
ha^ e mad(i the changes he has 
suggested, but it"s worth a good 
try so spend even more time on 
the revision than you did on 
the original. Make certain 
you have followed all the 
editor’s suggestions. 

Next time you submit some- 
thing to that magazine you can 
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be more certain of acceptance. 
You will have established a 
personal contact with the editor 
which you might not have done 
if your original manuscript had 
been accepted and revised by 
the magazine’s own editorial 
staff. Once you’ve made a 
sale to a publication try to 
find other subjects you think 
are suitable for it. It is easier 
to sell an old customer than to 
make a new one. 

Whatever else you do, don’t 
gel discouraged. Keep sending 
your article to other publica- 
tions, examining the slant of 
each one carefully beforehand. 
One internationally known 
author wrote for 17 years be- 
fore he got a single word in print, 
and another had something like 
60 consecutive rejections be- 
fore he had one acceptance. 
So cheer ujk 

Then there's always the 
second selling method — sending 
an outline of your article first. 
For general use this is much 
more satisfactory and efficient. 
A one-page outline may save 
an editor from wading through 
thousands of words, only to 
find tnal the piece is not suit- 
able at all. From your stand- 
point you reduce to a minimum 
the gamble of guessing which 
publication is the best prospect 
for the article you want to 
submit. If, after reading your 
outline, an editor asks to see 
the article it is obvious that it 
will be given favourable consi- 
deration. So be sure that the 


outline you send represents a 
correct picture of what the 
article will be. 

Send your outline to every 
editor whom you think might 
be at all interested. 

But a word of warning: 
Unless an editor has indicated 
that there is a reasonable 
possibility of acceptance don’t 
enter into lengthy correspond- 
ence about your article. Edi- 
torial offices must turn down 
the majority of manuscripts 
they receive and it is impossi- 
ble to give detailed reasons for 
each rejection, ll is up to you 
to find out what will click, or 
at least come close enough to 
warrant further correspondence. 

Assuming your outlines have 
brought several requests to con- 
sider your article, your next 
step is identical with the first 
selling method. Send your 
manuscript to the one that 
sounds most promising. If it 
isiiT accepted there send it to 
the next best bet, always mak- 
ing certain that it is properly 
slanted for the publication to 
which you are submitting it. 
If you exhaust all the leads or 
your outlines fail to produce 
any, select a new batch of 
publications, not forgetting 
those 8,00(J-odd newspapers. 
Meanwhile, keep writing more 
articles and sending out more 
outlines. 

Now' a final parting shot: 
To keep your writing on a 
sound, efficient basis you must 
keep an adequate record system. 
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Start a card file which will 
enable you to know at all times 
the status and whereabouts of 
every piece you’ve written, 
where and when it is sold and 
for how much; and a complete 
file of all publications you are 
contacting, showing the date, 
nature and result of submission 
or other communication to 
them. Lists of writers’ market 
guides and periodical direc- 


tories are available in most 
public libraries. 

As in any other business if 
you produce a marketable 
product, advertise it generous- 
ly, seJ] it intelligently and keep 
a record of what you are 
doing. You are almost certain 
to find yourself going places 
and doing things faster than 
you had ever dared hope. So 
go to it, and good luck! 


A COMMERCIAL, deeply in love, presented what he thought was his 

business card. Actually it was a snapshot of his fiancee. ‘This is 
the firm I represent,’ he said. 

The buyer examined the snapshot with interests. 

‘Really?’ he said, at length. ‘Very good company, I should think, 
but I don’t think you’ll ever be manager of that firm.’ 

¥T|^EI3STER, the great lexicographer, wa*^ caught by his wife in the act of 
kissing the chambermaid. 

‘Mr. Webster,’ his wife said, ‘I am surprised." 

‘No, my dear,’ he retorted, ‘it is we who are surprised. You 
are amazed.’ 

Dr. Johnson once heard that a critical young woman had refused to sit 
next to him at a meal because he smelled. 

‘Nonsense, my good woman,’ said the doctor, "it is you who do the 
smelling. I stink.’ 

A S the owner of the baby car was turning frantically at the crank handle, 

a huge lorry passed him. Its driver’s mate leaned out, and said : 
‘Hi, mate, why don’t you buy one of them eight-day ones?’ 

T he Barber, after impressive sales talk? had disposed of a bottle of his 
special hair-restorer to a dubious customer. 

As the money changed hands, the barber said, diffidently: ‘Er, there is 
just one thing, sir. Do you play billiards at all 

“Often, why?’ 

‘Then let me warn you, after using my restorer, to wash your hands 
thoroughly before you so much as touch a billiard ball.’ 




Indian Film Section 

EDITED BY D. C. SHAH 


Unworthy Heroes 


T he dearth of smart and 
intelligent heroes on the 
Indian screen is too well-known 
to need introduction. Some 
say it’s a terrible offence to our 
non-violent film-goers: some 
find it a “damn disgust**’; some 
call it a stark tragedy and 
almost all are unanimous about 
the fact that on the whole our 
heroes are anything but heroic ! 
Now, it may be that this deaith 
of heroes worth the name is 
intolerable, inexcusable and 
what not, but what appears to 
me to be significant is whether 
or not this defect is really so 
incurable or irremediable that 
it simply must continue to exist 
to the utter annoyaTu-e of 
millions who have a riglit to 
ask what earthly justice it i>« in 
their being required to pay for 
being annoyed ad uaiiseam / 

It is for the last couple of 
decades as the film continued 
its onward march as a potent 
factor in the Indian mind, that 
film-goers all over the country 
are hoping for realization to 
dawn upon our producers that 
they have practically failed to 
xender our starry skies even 
half as glorious and magnificent 


as Hollywood, inasmuch as its 
Clark Gables and Charles 
Boyers and Leslie Howards are 
concerned. Even today it seems 
we are doing no better than hop- 
ing. And there is nothing to 
convince us that we have not 
been hoping against hope! 

To begin with, it is most 
pitiable indeed that the amount 
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Starringz 

WA^TI, PROTIMA DASGUPTA, 
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• 

'NAMASTE' has taken KARACHI by 
Storm ! 

Drawing Crowds at — 

NEW WEST-END 

(Book in Advance) 
CALCUTTA FILM EXCHAN8E 

BOMBAY M MADRAS M CALCUTTA 


of tolerance and indifference on 
the part of our fans towards 
the majority of unworthy heroes 
who are foisted upon us, picture 
after picture, has been enor- 
mous as compared to the neglig- 
ence on the part of our so- 
called omnipotent producers. 
The thundering success of so 
many films with almost miser- 
able heroes is clear evidence 
of this. To mention only a 
few, even hits like ‘‘Khazanchi,” 
‘‘Khandan,” ‘Tahili Mangla- 
gour/" ‘‘Panghat,” etc., were far 
from satisfactory so far as the 
casting of their heroes is con- 
cerned. Of course, there are 
exceptions to this like Ashok 
Kumar, Prithviraj and Motilal, 
and although the fact remains 
that they are usually starred in 
so many films of different 
producers at the same time, it 
hardly provides a compensation. 

The late Jyotiprakash who 
appeared in “Doctor” and 
“Manchali” was perhaps the 
smartest and debonaire hero 
ever to come across our screen. 
Had he lived, he had doubtless 
a brilliant future ahead. But, 
as it is, it would do a lot of 
good if our producers at least 
keep before them his personal- 
ity and intrinsic merits as a 
hero, which were revealed in 
his jierformances as a model 
for their selection of new talent 
— if at all there’s going to be 
some such thing as that ! 

It is high time responsible 
film magazines, that claim so 
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much in the name of public 
opinion, start bringing home 
the truth into limelight that the 
best remedy to get rid of these 
unworthy ‘‘heroes” lies as 
much with the fans as witli 
their creators. 

More than anything else our 
films continue to merit ihe dis- 
pleasure and irritation of the 
feminine fraternity of fans, 
who simply cannot aflord to 
stick to their seats quietly for 
the two and odd hours, beholding 
the intruding boy-favourites (?) 
making faces and defying 
all ethics of acting to such an 
extent that it would [)ul to 
shame the most coyish and cow- 
like lady-love — a disgusting 
plight which our masculine fans 
are spared to some extent, 
thanks to our glamour-queens 
that dare not be subjected to 
criticism! 

Down with unworthy heroes! 
They must be shown the exit if 
our films are going to be better, 
if not perfect. Let not the 
producers allow grass to grow 
under their feet and let them 
give us better, smarter, he-man- 
like and dignified youths as 
heroes instead. 

(By ‘FILMAN’) 

‘‘ NAMASTE 

K A R D A R Productions’ 
second hit, “Namaste” 
was accorded a warm welcome 
at the local West-end by an 
audience whose eagerness and 
enthusiasm were conspicuous 



In this its tenth anniversary year, the 
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of the group of leading General 
Insurance Companies in India, tran- 
sacting Life, Fire and Motor Insur- 
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progressed so swiftly, so surely, 
So confidently, without that vital 
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in their being more or less in 
a “Sharda”-minded mood! 

“Namaste” can easily be 
recognised as a high-voltage 
comedy hit which achieves the 
primary object of entertain- 
ment in a full measure. 
Numerous interesting as well 
as hilarious situations between 
Wasti and Protima Dasgupla, 
who almost dominate the entire 
film, become an imporlanl 
highlight of “Namaste.” The 
story, although not very 
unusual or consistent, provides 
sufficient scope for light enter- 
tainment. Had the screen- 
play been better written, the 
film could have been immensely 


Just Imagine 

THE MAGIC & 

THE MUSIC OF 

This Combination — 

SAIGAL - KHURSHID 

T A N S C N 

MUBARAK -k KAMLA * NAGENDRA 
BHAGWANDAS * KESHRI and others 

A RANJIT PICTURE 

Director: JAYANT DE8AI Music: KHEMCHAND PRAKASH 

at the 

OPERA HOUSE 

From FRIDAY, the 30th July, ’43. 
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-improved. The music by 
Naushadali, in spite of the 
fact that it doesn’t come upto 
the standard of “Sharda,” is 
pleasing enough and a couple 
of tunes, especially the one 
repeated in the end, are likely 
to be popular. The final 
climax, where both the lovers 
pretend to have died and thus 
bring about the desired change 
of heart on the part of their 
respective fathers, is exquisite 
and accounts a great deal for 
enhancing the interest of the 
film. Wasti and Protima 
Dasgupta give splendid perform- 
ances and a major part of 
the picture’s success goes to 
them. In fine “ Namasle ” 
is undoubtedly an enjoyable 
film-fare and is sure to score a 
lot on the strength of its 
comedy-elements alone. 


“TANSEN ” 

^HERE is hardly anyone who 
A has not heard the name 
of Tansen, the great musical 
genius of India. There is 
hardly any Indian Tune played, 
without its rhythm being 
accompanied and controlled by 
“Tablas.” “Tablas” were 
given their pre.senl command- 
ing place in the Indian Orches- 
tra by Tansen, the great genius 
of musical rhythm, the great 
master of Indian music who 
brushed aside all the cobwebs 
clinging to the various .schools 
and gave us the proper Indian 
music — a synthesis of all that 
was best in all the various 
schools. 

It was a great effort in which 
Tansen examined over ten 
thousand separate “Hagas’’ ol 



Protima D«» Gvpta and Wait! in a scene from Kardar’t 
« Namaste" 
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separate schools, analysed 
them, synthesised them, and 
transposed — their base for 
‘‘Sur” to ‘Taya*' — from vocal 
acrobatics to vocal rhythm. 

Ranjit will shortly release 
the film biography of this 
greatest musician of India at 
the Opera House. 

It has a grand cast in Saigal, 
Khurshid, Mubarak, Kamla, 
Chalerjee, Nagendra, Bhagwan- 
das, Kesari and others. 1( is 
directed by Jayant Desai whose 
every i)icture has proved to be 
a box-office hit. Its music is 
by Khemchand IVakash. 

‘‘ PANGHAT 

T he goose that lays the 
golden egg musl survive — 
whether by hook or by crook! 


But applied to Indian films, 
this phenomenon cuts a little 
less ice, than usual. For, 
while popular entertainment 
holds sway all the time, people 
are often so much by the out- 
coming golden eggs that they 
almost forget everything about 
the goose that lays them ! 

‘T^anghat,’' the newest 
Prakash hit at the local 
Lamington is '‘a pot o’ 
pleasure” that is both abound- 
ing and enviable. In fact if 
one were to start recounting its 
merits it is more than likely 
that he may have to begin by 
mentioning music and dances 
and after revolving a little, 
may even end with music and 
dances. Yes, merriment at its 
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best is the key-note of enler^ 
tainment in ^Tanghat” which 
is a sure cure for motion 
picture boredom. 

Add to this an out-and-out 
romance and clever perform- 
ances of artistes like 
Ratnamala, Jeevan, Sushil- 
kumar, etc., and one can bet if 
the desire to enjoy the treat 
again and again isn’t at its 
irresistible pitch! 

^^RAM RAJYA^' 

S O many great personalities 
including men of the 
calibre of Dr. Tagore have 
expressed their desire to see 
that the flames of sacrifice of 
past ages continue to burn 


through the ashes, in the pro- 
foundest hope that a day will 
surely arrive when, transcend- 
ing the limits of time and 
place, those flames will kindle 
a fire so as to animate anew the 
superlative spiritual signifi- 
cance ol India s ancient 
culture, still existing in a 
decadent stage. In the chapters 
of Ramayana is to he found 
in abundance all that con- 
stitutes the real glory of a past 
which, in all its worship devo- 
tion and sacrifice, has an eternal 
moral for posterity. 

‘‘Ram Rajya,” easily one ol 
the most ambitious and remark- 
able productions of the current 
season has at last been com- 
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pleted at the Prakash Studios 
by director Vijay Bhat and is 
awaiting an early release at the 
local Super Talkies. 

Enthused by the great success 
of their “Bharat Milap,” the 
makers of “Ram Rajya/’ it 
need hardly be emphasized, 
have l(*t not a stone unturned 
behind the colossal scales on 
which the film has been 
pioduc(‘d. Every minute detail 
has been attended with the 
greatest possible care, insight 
and understanding which are 
an essential requisite in tlie 


case of such themes of mytho- 
logical interest. 

The art direction by Kanu 
Desai is bound to prove one of 
the major highlights of this 
film. In fact the towering 
genius of this artiste of excep- 
tional merits and repute have 
found the fullest scope, thus 
giving expression to his in- 
trinsic greatness. His exquisite 
study of the “glory that was 
Ind” as well as his master- 
touches will unmistakably 
distinguish “Ram Rajya."’ 



Saigal and Khurshid in a tense moment from Ranjit’s 

“Tansen’’ 
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TW casl ot ^a^ya'’ is 

praclicaWy l\\e same as t\\al in 
“Bharat Miiap” and judging 
from the extent to which it 
proved successful in the latter, 
it can be asserted that the same 
will leave little or nothing to 
be desired. “Ram Rajya"’ 
promises to be the greatest 
achievement for its producers. 

B.T.^s ^‘HAMARI BAAT^^ 

T he work on “Hamari Baat’" 
is fast progressing at 
Malacl Studios, according to 
the latest reports from Bombay 
Talkies. Written and produced 
by '\miya Chakrabarty, whose 
name became the by- word 
in th(* film industry with 


l\\e release of \\is direcVorial 
triumph “Basant/" “Hamari 
Baaf’ is the first Devika Rani 
picture in two years, lairaj 
plays the opposite lead while a 
big array of top-notch names 
including Shah Nawaz, Mumlaz 
Ali, Prabha, David and Suraiya 
can be found in the supporting 
cast. This picture is being 
directed by M. 1. Dharamsey 
who till now has recorded 
many a Jubilee-Hit of the 
Bombay Talkies. 

In the credit titles you will 
find a new name, /.e., Nareiidia, 
the patriot -poet who commands 
(|uitt‘ a high jdacj* in Hindi 
literary circles. 


MORE TOUCHING THAN “ NARSI BHAGAT " 

MORE STUPENDOUS THAN “ BHARAT MILAP '* 
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Mehboob^s Na j ma 

M EH BOOB Productions’ 
initial offering, “Najma” 
seems to be destined to create 
screen history. The way it has 
been gate-crushing at Calcutta 
is to be taken as an index of 
his greatness. It has grossed 
more than Rupees twenty-two 
thousand during the first 
week’s run at Paradise, (^^alcutta. 
This is by far the highest 
collection secured by any pic- 
ture, the first cinema theatre 
was opened over there. At 
Delhi, the picture grossed more 
than seven thousand rupees — 
another record for ^‘Najma.” 


^‘Najma” is a graphically 
drawn triangular love-drama 
bred on the conflicts of the 
inequalities in the social scales 
of the blue-blooded and upper 
middle-class. Action, melody, 
and love interest are so sensi- 
tively blended in an appeal to 
eye, ear and heart alike. 

Ashok Kumar gives a brilli- 
ant performance. Sitara’s role 
is simply superb, while Veena's 
elegant looks, intelligence and 
sense of restrained acting win 
applause. Kumar and Yakub 
also give fine performances. 



Edited, printed and published by Nadir Boman Behram for Proprietors, 
Asiatic Digest, at Sanj Vartaman Press, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 






RAILWAYS. nrun 

many more urgently wanted 

GOODS TRAINS^ 


if we all travel 

ONLY WHEN 
WE MUST. 


So- 



YOURSELF 

before you 

BUY YOUR TICKET- 

m IS YOUR 
V JOURNEY 
ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY? 


B. B. & r. I. Blv. 



Chkxmate 

mmi TIPS wf ATI 


/IFE is Uke a game of Chess, played by He will advise you how to plan a comic 
^ man against Fate. Every move must able future without inconveniencing yoi 
be well planned, weU considered and in self or straining your resources. He v 
time if one wants to wm the game, to be study your particular requirements, 
carefree and comfortable. vidll help you assure for yourself futi 

. comfort, security and peace of mind. 

You too must begin making your plans to « irr r-n t a 

checkmate the moves of Fate and win the THE BOMBAY MUTU A 

game-plans to build a comfortable and ^jpE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LT 
secure future. T/fu UOtJiA. 

Send for the local Bombay Mutual Man. Bombay Mutual Building. Homby Road. BOMB/ 

EM tfLY POLICY-HOLDER A SHARE HOLDE^ 


AGENTS:— All over Indlat Ceylon & Fritish East Africa. 





